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The Valley Farmer. 

We herewith present our readers the first number of 
the second volume of the VaLLEY FarMER—improved 
in its appearance, and with the amount of its reading 
matter very considerably increased. We do not intend 
to inflict a long article all about ourselves ; buf simply 
to say a few words tothe farmers of the Mfssissippi 
Valley, and then pass on to our appropriate work. Ma- 
ny times and often have we heard the opinion expressed 
[and we have thought that sometimes “the wish was 
father to the thought” ] that an agricultural paper can 
not be sustained in St. Louis: and why? Because, 
says one. it is in a slave State, and ittakes a free State 
to sustain a paper of this kind. Moreover, says anoth- 
er; the farmers in this vicinity are not reading men, 
with few exceptions, and those few who do read take 
eastern papers. And besides, says a third, there have 
been several unsuccessful attempts already in this 
State, aud people have not confidence in the undertak- 
ing. Now we admit that some of these things in a 
greater or less degree make against us, but they present 
no unsurmountable obstacles, and the experience of the 





pert year, severe though it may have been in some of 


SS 
its lessons, has only deepened our convictions that this 
enterprise can and will be sustained. We feel this as- 
surance, because every person who has read our paper 
has expressed himself well pleased with it, and bas 
pronounced it infinitely more valuable to the farmers 
of the Mississippi Valley, than any eastern publication 
however popular or useful it may be in other sections 
These sentiments, coming from men in the very front 
ranks of intelligent farmers in Illinois, Iowa and Mis- 


souri, encourage us to persevere, assured that in due 
time we shall reap it we faint not. 


Now we come toa question or two to the farmers 
among whom our paper is designed to circulate, and 
whose welfare it is designed :o promote.—Does not ev- 
ery consideration of self-interest and sectional pride 
prompt you to take hold of this paper, and nourish it 
with your subscriptions, your influence, and your pens? 
If the paper is not allthat you could wish—then make 
it so, by extending to it a liberal potronage. We ask 
no gratuity. Every farmer, no matter how well he 
may be informed can get information from the paper of 
more value to him than ten times the amount of his sub- 
scription. 


The improvements in the FaRMER will keep pace 
with the patronage extended to it, and if those who 
ought will give ii their encouragement, we pledge our- 
selves to increase its value by every means which may 
be within our reach. Already we have engaged regu- 
lar contributions from some of the best writers in the 
departments of Horticulture, Education, Mechanics, 
and Domestic Economy, besides several additional wri- 
ters on subjects connected with Agriculture and Farm 
Economy. Our paper is as large and printed on as fine 
type as any agricultural paper in the United States, and 
its publication is probably attended with as much ex- 
pense, all things considered, as ahy other ; and we rely 
upon the Farmers, Gardeners, Fruit Growers, and 
Stock Raisers of the Great Vax.ey to sustain their 
own paper, printed in the great commercial centre of 
their fertile region, and seeking to elevate, iestruct, and 
benefit them. 





3~Persons to whom this paper is sent, who do not 
wish to become subscribers, or old subscribers who do 
not wish to continue, are requested to return the paper 
with their name and residence, through the post office. 
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Southernaud Westera Wool-Growing. 
The Report of the Patent office for 1848 contains an 


interesting letter from Marx R. Cocxret, Esq., of 


Nashville, Tenn., on the subject of wool raising in the 
What he says deserves the serious 
consideration, not only of the people of the South, but 
also of the West. There are large portions of our own 
State of Missouri admirably adapted to sheep husband- 
ry; and throughout the whole West we believe this 
species of enterprise presents as great inducements as 
any other branch of agricultural industry. The ex- 
pense of conveying wool to market, is trifling compar- 
ed with many articles produced among us, in the sale 
of which our western farmers successfully compete 
with eastern farmers in the great markets of the world. 
For instance, it requires an advance of from 25 to 50 
per cent. upon the home value of pork or flour in the 
west to transport them to the Atlantic cities, so that 
the western grower of these articles must be content 
to receive two-thirds or one half as much for his pro- 
duce as his eastern brother receives for the same ar- 
ticles—the remainder being swallowed up in transporta- 
tion charges. 

This, however, is not the case with wool, which is 
less ponderous and bulky in proportion to its value,— 
consequently its value at the west approximates much 
nearer the eastern market price. Certainly, then, if 
the western producer can submit to a deduction of 30 
or 50 percent. from the price of his wheat or pork in 
New York or Boston, to pay the expense of trausporta- 
tion thither, and still make the growing of these articles 
profitable, then it sirely will, be found mach more pro- 
fitable to grow wool, upon which he will not have to 
pay more than 10 per cent. for transportation. 

Another advantage that wool-growing presents to 
the western farmer is, that wool, not being peri-hable 
in its nature, there is no necessity of hurrying it into 
market, regardless of the ruling prices. The farmer 
must speedily sell his pork and flour, his butter and 
cheese, or they wil! deteriorate on his hands ; but not 
so with wool, which may be kept on h -« untila tair 
price can be obtained. 

The probabilities are that erelong a very considera- 
‘ble demand will exist for wool to sapply manufactories 
in the west. At present, the feeling is fo. cotton facto- 
ries, which are already being established in many pla- 
ces in the westand south ; but a reaction will ere long 
take place, and woolen factories will spring up all 
over the west. At all events, the consumption of wool 
thronghout the entire country will undoubtedly keep up 
with, if itdoes not exceed, the quantity raised ; so that, 
unlike the producer of breadstuffs, provisions, or cot- 
ton, the wool-grower has not to look beyond the limits 
of our own country for a market. 

Mr. Cockrell recommends beginners to commence 
with low priced ewes and a fine buck. Sheep husband. 
ry, he says, in the south and west isin its infancy ;,but 
a wide fielit is open for its development. It isa per- 


manent, substantial branch of agriculture, because wool 
ad mutton are among the necessaries o f life, and there 





must bean increasing demand with an increase of pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Cockrill says: ; 

‘The annual import of the United States is about eizht 
millions of pounds of raw wool; when,in my opiniomy 
we should export very largely; and if the opinions 
which I here introduce should aid in effecting a change, 
[ shall be fully compensated. 

In your annual report for the year 1847, I find senti- 
menss expressed by Charles L. Fleischmann, Esq.» 
from which I dissent. He says that Prussian “ Silesia, 
a province in the North of Germany, has guined the 
reputation not only of producing the finest wool, but of 
being the only market where thorough blood can be ob. 
tained.” He again says: ‘ Several attempts have been 
made jn the United States to raise fine wool, but they 
have never fully succeeded; and to effect a profitable 
result, we must bring from Germany a thorough blood- 
ed flock. It will astonish some of our American far 
mers, when they are assured that a single ram is sollat 
from fifteea hundred to twotlousand dollars.” 

I contend that the Unitee States is a better wool 
growing region than any part of Germany or any por 
tion of Enrope; and that the low latitudes of the Uni- 
ted States have advantages over the high. I contend 
tnat as fine wool is now grown in the United States as 
can be produced in Germany; and as thorough bred 
sheep likewise. 

I contend, fnrthermore, that the low latitudes, from 
36 degrees down to 28 degrees, in the United States, can 
grow as fine woul as any part of Europe or Americas 
and that as fine rams can be bought inthe State of Ten- 
nessee for $50 as those in Germany which sell for 
$2,000. 

Holding these opinions to be trne, I shall attempt to 
offer some of the evidences which produced them in my 
mind. 

In 1814, I found myself a young Tennessean, and the 
distant fame of the merino sheep, with his goiden fleece, 
greatly exci'ed my curiosity, and. in search thereof, I 
commenced a trip to the East. Here commenced my 
study of sheep and wool growing, and from that period 
to the present I have given it close attention, I have 
kept smples of wool, with labels, giving the date, &¢., 
for thirty-five years. Ia 1823 and 1824, I imported 
from-Saxony merinos of the purest blood; and fromthat 
date to the present I have samples of that importation, 

If, therefore, a study of thirty-five years—if endless 
experiments in the time, with diligence, perseverance, 
and devotion to the subject—should qualify me to 
judge of wool by the samples, and the qualities of the 
bearer hy their presence, I have come to correct con- » 
clusions as above stated; for, by comparison, I find 
Tennessee growing as fine wool as any of the samples 
before me, and there are many other flucks in the Uni. 
ted States that are doing the same. This is not a gen- 
eral thing, of course, and | presume the fact was net 
known'to Mr. Fleischinann, when he said that the at- 
tempts in the United States to grow fine wool had 
failed. 
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A tew flocks In the United States have continued | 
pure—the best importatiuns from Saxony, in 1824-25, 
when she had reached a higher reputation in her flocks, 
than Spain or any other division of Europe. From and 
after this period, the history of wool culture in 8 :xony 
shows that she gave up quality for quantity. But the, 
thorough bloods that had been sent off to the United 
States before this, in the hands of a few carcful propri- | 
etors, who have veen true to the subject, still preserve | 
all the beauties of the fleece which had given distinction | 
to Saxony, previous toherchange. These flocks, now 
in the United States, pro luce wool as fine in fb re, freer 
from hairs, and of greater length and softness, than the 
present German flocks ; hence I think it the best broad- 
cloth wool grown on the globe. 

The descendants of that importation in the low lati- 
tudes in the United States are superior to those brought 
over, which [ altribute to climate. 

I have said above that the low latitudes have thead- 
vantage in wool growing. 

An opinion haslong prevailed, and will not be chan- 
ged till experience teaches otherwise, that the warm 
climate willnot produce fine wool. This idea seemsto 
be supported by illustrations drawn from those animals 
bearing fur. This is fair as an argument, but yields to 
proots of a higher grade. 

In 1839 I became a cotton grower in the State of 
Mississippi, in latitude 32 1-2 ‘north, and removed my 
Saxony flock from Tennessee, in latitude 36 deg., to my 
cotton plantation, where I kept them six years. I have 
the samples grown in that latitude, and consider them 
the best samples of woolI have everseen. They pos- 
sess more of the requisites for a perfect fleece and fit- 
ness for superior broadcloth than the produce of the 
same sheep in latitude 36 degrees,'my present residence. 
I attribute it to this fact, that in Mississippi the feed is 
better adapted to produce a healthy condition of the 
skin, which is kept oily by warmth ; green herbage and 
succulent food during winter as well as summer. The 
pores of the skin were not closed, the wool did not 
cease to grow, there was no fever from housing, crowd- 
ing, and froa. dry food, but a regular, uniform, and con- 
tinuous growth of fleece the whole year; which can- 








not, I think, be produced in any latitude as high as 51 
deg., which is the parallel passing through the north of 
Germany, where it is necessary to feed six months in 
the year, from November till May. But economy I 
rank as the chief advantage of the low latitudes, where 
lands are cheap, very cheap, and green food for winter 
as well as uther season. My observations for six years’ 
residence, and to the present time, by annual visits, in 
latitude 32 1-2 deg., prove to my mind that the tenden- 
cy isto improve rather than deteriorate the quality of 
the wool, even where the finest wools are attempted. 
A flock in the warm climates requires but very little 
feeding, a very small investment in land, and but little 
labor in preparing for winter; hence economy points to 
a region south of 51 deg. as the true sheep region. 

It I have offered any evidence which would be satis- 





factory to others en the subject, I would suggest that 
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the culture of wool be incorporated with that of cotton, 
as the latter seems to be depre-sed far below its intrin- 


sic value—perhaps by over production; but be the 


cause what it may. it is very low, and a suggestion of. 


any plausible substitute would be worthy of experi- 
ment. 

I suggest wool growing upon the tired iands in the 
cotton districts; sow down rye, peas, oats, and what- 
ever else may grow well in that region, and pasture the 
flocks thereon; and in this way renovate aud restore 
the worn and tired lan!s, instead of a more expensive 
method of manuring. This would increase the growth 
of wool and decrease the quantity of cotton. 

The United States export two millions eight hundred 
thousand bales of cotton, and import eight million 
pounds of wool annually. In addition to the tired 
lands in the cotton region, there are many millions of 
acres of land in the Souih and West unfit for the plow, 
but yet growing excellent food for sheep. 

The tendency of the merino is to ramble, and take a 
great variety of food; hence they are better fitted for 
the hilly sections of the South than any other species 
of stock; and those lands, whieh are now a tax upon 
the proprietors, might, by industry and attention, at 
some future day be covered with flocks, attended by 
shepherds, aided by his faithful dogs; and thus convert 
the scattered herbage into the golden fleece, yielding 
profitto the industrious and wealthy of thenation. 

The growth of sheep adds to the necessaries of life. 
No food is more healthful and delicate for the table, no 
clothing more comfortable for man. There must, there- 
fore, be ademand for these necessaries (wool and mut- 
ton,) as we are sorapidly increasing in population. 

When the councils of Europe and America assemble 
to deliberate and legislate, they appear clothed in the 
fleece of the superior merino flocks. 

Notional pride should bestimulated at home, and an 
American Congressman shoul.{ feel proud when he can 
say “I weara coat as fine as any nobleman of Europe, 
and the flock which furnished it grew in my own State, 
and was not imported from a foreign land.” To my 
brother farmers of the West, and cotton growers of the 
South, I say it requires no importation from Germany 
or elsewhere ; no large investment of capital in a for- 
eign land, to commence the wool culture, and to prose- 
cute it profitably anywhere in the United States, from 
Maine to Texas. 

Capital, skill, and industry, are requisite to effect 
great resalts in all pursuits, but much, very much, may 
be effected in wool growing with a smali stock of 
cash, when combined with other agricultural pursuits. 
Those of small capital may commence the business 
with a few hundred, or even one hundred ewes of the 
common stock, which may be purchased at one dollar 
each. Then select rams of thorough blood, from 
those flocks which have preserved pure the best Saxon 
importation of 1824. They areto be found in the Uni- 
ted States in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Ver- 
mont; and if not certainiy fonnd there, call on Ten- 
nessee, and I know they can be found there. 
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It will not require $2,000, $1,500, $600, or even $400 
to purchase them, as it does in Germany, as Mr. Fleisch- 
mann shows, but merely the fraction of $100. Donot 
hastily conclude that this great difference in price must 
result from a difference in quality and value. 

The foreign price is artificial, and far above the true 
value, produced by accumulated wealth, pride, and 
strong competition. Our home price is below the true 
value for want of these stimulants. 











Slave Labor on Faramns. 

We have repeatedly been asked our opinions upon 
questions connected with the subject of slavery—par- 
ticularly as the interests of agriculture in our own 8tate 
and latitude are concerned, We do not feel qualified to 
express very contidently our opinion as to the relative 
profit of slave or free labor upon a farm, to the individ- 
ual employing the one or the other—it would doubtless 
vary with circumstances—but of the effect upon a whole 
agricultural community, there can, we think, be no 
doubt; theinfluence of slavery is to retard its growth, 
depress the great mass of its members, and concentrate 
in the hands of a few the wealth of the whole. To the 
young or poor man, who has not capital to invest in this 
kind of property an incubus is Jaid which hinders him 
from putting forth those exertions which are necessary 
to enable him to elevate his condition. He finds him- 
self in acommunity divided into two great classes, and 
he has little feeling in common with either. He cannot 
associate with the aristocracy of the masters, because 
he works for a living, and he is not allowed to associate 
with the servants, nor do his inclinations, habits or pur- 
suits prompt him todoso. Finding himself cut off and 
isolated, he seeks a more congenial section, and we ac- 
cordingly find that a large portion of the settlers of the 
new Statesin the north west have been just such men; 
and although the States they have left may have contin- 
ued to increase in wealth, they have failed to retain 
that hardy, intelligent population, which ie of far more 
value to any State than any amount of gol.l or silver or 
cultivated fields. , 

We claim to be the particular friend of the farmer in 
moderate circumstances—the smal! farmer—the begin- 
er—and of the man who feels the need of information 
to enable him to tse the labor of his own hands to the 
best advantage; and though mirdful of the interests of 
all engaged in agricviture, our highest pride is to be use- 
ful to this class; and we believe such men receive less 
benefit (if there is any benefit or advantage in the sys- 
tem) from the institution of slavery than any other por- 
tion of the community. 


Ia Missouri the preponderance of tnis class creates a 
sentiment of its own, which sustains the dignity of the 
class, and as in proportiou to the respect which any 
class of men entertain for themselves will be the respect 
which they will receive from others, they receive no 
injury from these influences; and no man wishing to 
emigrate to the new States need fear to come to Mis- 
souri on that account. If he wishes to keep aloof from 
slavery, he will find no hindrance to his doing so, and 
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he can prosecute his undertaking here with every ad- 


vantage that any other State presents. 

Our columns are open to the judicious discussion of 
questions conuected with the employment of slave la- 
bor upon farms and plantations—its profits, compared 
with free labor—and its influence upon the general in- 
terests of agriculture. Asto the general question of 
slavery, that appears to be in the hands of politicians and 
moralists, and does not come within the range of our 
designs, and therefore we do not care to encumber our 
pages with the discussion of it. 


For the Valley Farmer. 

Extaordinary Vecal Phenomenon. 
Ata lecture delivered in the ordinary courses. of Physi- 
ology, at the school of medicine, adjoining St. George’s 
hospital, on Thursday week, by Dr. W. Vesalius Peti- 
grew, the subject of which was, “ the voice,” the lec- 
turer took the opportunity of producing Mr. Richmond, 
who possesses the wonderful power of producing two 
vocal sounds at a time, and those in harmony... Mr. 
Richmond commenced by producing a modulated bass 
tone, according to Dr. Petigrew’s opinion, in the upper 

art‘of the pharyngeal and nasal cavities, and almost 
instantly a treble accompaniment, which the lecturer 
had no doubt was produced by the vibration of air over 
the thin and expanded edges of the tongue, the vibra~ 
tions being monipulated by the most adroit manage- 
ment of the muscles of that organ. The treble tones 
cannot be produced uniess.the tongue be fixed at its 
base to the hyoid bone, end by its apex to the roof of 
the palate. The treble tones produced were of the 
sweetest and most melodious character, far surpassing 
in softness any kuown musical instrument, or even vo- 
cal organ of the bird, endeiicited the most enthusiastic 
applause froma most crowded theatre, consisting of 
students, many of the most eminent physicians and sur- 
geons, and numerous scientific gentlemen, who had as- 
sembled to witness the performance.— Globe. 


This is nota new discovery in Physiology, the exist- 
ence of an organ devoted to the manifestation of sownd 
bas been urged for a nnmber of years. We have given 
this subjeet some attention for five or six years and have 
made a series of observatious, enongh to establish we 
think, beyond doubt, the legitimate functions performed 
by this organ. It also meets an objection that has been 
wielded by the opponents of a plurality of organs, with 
greater effect than any other, not even excepting the 
long exploded, and foolish notion, derived mostly from 
that part of the clergy that is never distinnguished for 
much liberality. of thought, or tolerance in opinions.— 
The objection that individuality had no existence, and 
with it every other subdivision as found in the system 
of Gall and Spurzheim; from the fact that, that part 
of the brain, or the protuberance said to indicate large 
or small individuality, was already occupied with a 
space or cul d’sac called the frontal sinus. Now this 
cavity we have thought, and maintained, was an organ 
and its function—sound, for the following reasons: every 
person that we ever examined closely that had what is 
usua!ly called in the west ‘a sheet iron voice,” had a 
very large developement of the skull in that region.— 
Again, we have in phreno-magnetic experiments known 
something like this to take place in a mesmerized pa- 
tient when this point was excited, a buzzing sound was 
produced without any other sense in connection with 
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it—on touching tone, it was music, but by thoroughly 
scaling this organ, no sueh effects as are ordinarily de- 
veloped by tone, five, mirthfulness §c,, could be pro- 
duced. According to our theory of the matter, sound, 
instead of being produced by the passage of air over a 
set of tubes or muscles, is caused by the passage of a 
current of air over the orifice of the frontal sinus or sac. 
If the old theory is good, why not have as full a sound 
when inhaling air through the nose and mouth, as when 
exhaling it? ‘The reason probably is, that tubes and 
muscles have nothing to do with it, and that the effect 
is produced by precisely the same means that tones are 
produced by the pipes of an organ, which can only 
sound when the air is passing in one particular direc- 
tion.. We shall seek the aid of some of the professors 
in the anatomical departments of our medical colleges 
now in session in this city—we would like to hear Mr. 
FowLer’sviews. The phenomenon in the case of Rich- 
mond, is probably caused by the existence of a thin 
membrane dividing the entrance to this cavity, one of 
which is larger than the other, and which he has culti- 
vated with the effect above stated. W. 





Crowell’s Patent Thermometric 
Churn 


















Is recommended as 
the best and only 
churn in use, where- 
by the milk or cream 
can be tempered, and 
so easily managed. 
After many trials and 
much labor, the Pa- 
tentee has succeeded 
in accomplishing a 
long desired object, 
namely, the produc- 
tion ot a churn per- 
fect in all its parts, 
Su..cheap, simple and 

5 - eee durable, requiring lit- 

Fig: 1. tle power to use it, 

and insuring the coming of the Butter in a given time, 
in all seasons, and under eny circumstances. 


Directions for use.—If the milk or cream is not of the 
proper temperature when placed in the churn, say 62 
degrees, as shown by the Thermometer, vaise it by 
pouring hot water into the chamber, or space below the 
cream; or lower it, by using cola or iced water for the 
purpose. Ifit becomes too cold or too warm after the ap- 
plication of the water, draw off a part or the whole of 
it, as may be requisite, by means of the tube in the bot- 
tom of the chamber, until it marks the degree 62, and 
proceed in the operation of churning, by giving the 
crank a motion of about 40 revolutions ina minute.— 
if the cream be churned too warm, the butter will be 
oily and dissolve in the Butter-milk; if too cold, the par- 
ticles do not unite, and a portion remains behind; at the 
proper degree of temperature, the butter will be more 
in quantity and better in quality, and will retain its fla- 
vor for a much greater length of time. No part of the 
churn should be scoured in cleansing; a good scalding 
und rinsing being all-sufficient. 


These churns are for sale at Exxis’s, corner Sccond 
and Chesnut streets; Leacn & Co.’s, Broadway, and 
at Plants? Seed Store, 193 Fourth street. 











house may be found an ox yoke which answers this des- 
} 
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Ox Yokes. 





Fig. 2. 


A merciful man will be merciful to his beast, and we 
know of no better way in which the merciful man can 
manifest his mercy to the faithful animals who bow their 
necks to his service, next to providing them appropriate 
food and shelter, than by providing them with easy fiit- 
ting implements in which to labor. At Plant’s ware- 


cription. Call and see it. 





re" We thank our friend Mixtce for the interest 
manifested by him in the following note. We have 
offered very liberal inducements to clergymen to exert 
themselves to get subscribers to the Valley farmer, and 


we hope they will give heed to the advice of our worthy 
friend’s letter. 


To the farmers and my friends throughout the great 
Mississippi Valley : 

DEAR FrrIenpDs. Having examined some three or four 
numbers of the Valley Farmer, an agricultural Journal, 
printed in St. Louis, Missouri, a place that bids fairto 
be the metropolis of these United States, especially if 
the national Railroad now in contemplation should pass 
through this place from Cincinnati to San Francisco, 
which I think will be completed in less than fifteen 
years. A place of this character which will then be 
directly as it were, in the centre of the Union, should 
have a journal precisely of the character of the Valley 
Farmer, where all the farmers in the Mississippi valley 
ean have equal and easy access. And I can safely say 
to all my numerous triends who wish to become more 


extensively acquainted with the nature and science of 
agriculture that they would do well to subscribe for 
this valuable journal which is published monthly, on 
clean and plain types, eack number containing thirty- 
two large octavo pages, besides a cover for advertise- 
ments, making at the end of the year a volume of 384 
pages that can easily be preserved for future access, a8 
it is published in pamphlet form. The price is only one 
dollar a year, in advance, whereas many of our com- 
mon newspapers come at two dollars a year and do not 
contain half as much matter, and are easily destroyed. 

Preachers can recommend this journal for the benefit 
of their numerous farming friends, around whose fire- 
sides they have so much sweet counsel, and. whose 
tables are spread with the choice productions of the 
earth. By obtaining seven subscribers and paying five 
dollars in advance to the editor, Ephraim Abbott. they 
can have two dollars for their trouble. 

All who wish to subscribe for the Valley Farmer, 
should direct their letters post paid to Mr. E. K. Wood- 
ward, Chesnut street, St. Louis. In pursuit, and tryin 
to encourage and circulate useful know ledge, I subscribe 
myself, your real friend, &c. 


ABRAHAM MILICE. , 
St. Louis, Mo. Dec. 26th, 1849. 
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A Good Example. 

The life of an editor has many dark scenes in it, and 
he often meets with perplexities and discouragements ; 
but this darkness is occasionally relieved by a ray of 
light, which shooting across his horizon, illumines and 
giaddens his heart. We know of nothing which caus- 
es tis more satisfaction than the approbatory letters we 
receive from time to time from the good and true friends 
of our enterprise. A few days ago, we received such 
a lette: frem a gentleman, who, after being educated for 
a profession, and filllng an important station in public 
life, has abandoned his musty books for the green fields. 
We publish a portion of this letter below, in the hope 
that it may incite others to enich the pages of the Val- 
ley Farmer with their contributions; 

—— —, Mo. Dec., 1840. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Srr,—I perceive, with much pleasure, in the pros- 
pectus published in your last number that you are about 
to increase the size and alter the shape of your valua- 
ble paper, and I trust that your anticipations of future 
success may be fully realized. I enclose you one dol- 
jar for my next year’s subscription to your periodical, 
and send you also one or two communications, which 
you can publish or aot as you may sez fit. 

lam a young farmer, having abandoned a profession- 
al life for that of an agriculturist; yet the few years 
that have seen me a devotee to the plow, have added to 
the fervency of my faith in this, to me, the most delight- 
ful and healthy occupation I have evertried. If the 
enclosed communications please you, I will add some- 
thing of the same sort occasionally, during the ensuing 
year, and I trust that your invitation, so oft repeated, 
to your subscribers, to write tor your paper, may be ac- 
cepted by more than 

Your obedient servant, 





A Cheap way to obtain a Blue Grass 
Pasture. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

If the following should meet the eye of avery wor- 
thy gentleman, Dr. McC , of B- county, he will 
gee set forth the substance of some very valuable hints 
which he recently gave me in reference to the subject 
of this communication ; and if I err in any particular, I 
shall not regret it, if it be the means of drawing from 
him the proper correction, and also of eliciting some 
other evidences of his experience asa stock raiser. 

When you have selected the woodland that you de- 
sign for a pasture, in the months of July or August 
have every tree, of what size soever, “ belted,” and not 
the trees only, but every bush and sprout. The advan- 
tage of belting these latter is that the communication 
between the ascending and descending vessels can in 
these months, when the sap prevails in its greatest 
quantity be forever destroyed, and no shoots or sprouts 
willinjure your operations next year, which would be 
the case if you merely cut of the growth of timber. 

The trees can be belted very readily with an axe, as 
every farmer knows, and a few children, armed with 
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butcher knives, can hack and hew the bushes and 
sprouts, so as effectually to prevent any future difficul- 
ty from that source. This done, in the month of No- 
vember or December of the same year, burn all the 
leaves that may be on the ground, and in February or 
March next, sow on the land, without any further pre- 
paration a gallon to a gallon and a half of timothy and 
blue grass seed mixed. The mix‘ure would be better, 
if of equal quantities of each, and if sown on the snow 
it would be preferable, as you can then see to sow with 
more regularity. 

When spring advances, invite all the cattle of the 
neighborhood, by salting, to the ground; the object of 
which is, that they may destroy all the wild grass that 
will at first spring up, and that they may also trample 
into the earth the blue grass seed, which does not flour- 
ish the less for being trampled on. When the wild 
grass is nearly eaten out, the timothy will spring up, 
which will protect, not only from the seasons but from 
the cattle, the young spires of the blue grass. In the 
fall of that year fence in your land, and the next year 
you will have a pasture of blue grass, as good and early 
you canget by any other method, and certainly much 
cheaper. It will scarcely be necessary to inform those 
acquainted with blue grass that in the latter year, the 
timothy will nearly all disappear before its hardy and 
encroaching companion. A Farmer. 

Cole county, Mo., Dec. 1849. 





SS 


Wheat. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 


A new and successful mode of cultivating wheat has 
recently been introduced into this State by a gentleman 
from England, who resides in Franklin couuty, and 
which, I have been informed, has resulted in more than 
doubling the crop. I write this for the information of 
such of your subscribers as may feel desirous of trying 
the experiment, and if it should succeed with them, 
and produce,returns similar to those where it has been 
tried, then this communication will not have been writ- 
tenin vain. I have not tried it as yet, because I heard 
of it too late last fall, 

In July or August, or about six weeks before he 
sows, he breaks up his fallow land with a three horse 
plow, the horses all pulling abreast. This remains so, 
until about the 1st of September, when he plows in his 
wheat crossways, with the same plow and team, and to 
ihe same depth of the original breakingup. The quan- 
tity sowed is about one bushel, ora bushel and a peck, 
to theacre. The ground is then harrowed or brushed, 
to make it level, and the work is done. 

The whole philosophy of this mode, I suppose, con- 
sists in the complete pulverization of the soil. This is 
not effected by one but by two deep plowings, and if it 
be objected that the last plowing will cover the grain 
too deep for vegetation, it may be answered that some 
of the grains may meet with this fate, but that it is 
scarcely probable, when the ground is heated te a great- 
er depth at this, than any other season of the year, and 
that the grains that may be thus buried, will not only 
find heat, but moisture at their depth, which, if the seas 
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sen be dry and hot, will bring them up sooner than il 
they came nearer the surface. In addition to this, even 
if some of the grains by this mode should be made un- 
productive, yet when a bushel or a bushel and a peck 
are scattercd over an acre, and a small portion of the 
grain should be lost, there will, in all probability, be 
enough left to procure a good crop, and the loss thus 
sustained may not be greater than that occasioned by 

the birds which feed on the grain when it lies near the 
surface. 

Ihave been a convert for some time to the belief that 
we sow too much wheat to the acre in this western 
country. Our lands are admirably adapted to the 
growth of this grain, and by loading the earth with so 
many roots we prevent the “tillering” or branching; 
which seeins to have been given by nature to this plant 
for its certain and speedy reproduction. I thought dif- 
ferently some years ago, but experiments made since 
then (one of which was with about three bushels to the 
acre) have convinced me that I was wrong, and I have 
been thus taught to believe that the quantity of grain 
sowed is only asecondary matter in the succes:ful cul- 
tivation of the crop. The primary thing is the proper 
preparation of the land, and in doing this it must be 
borne in mind that rr CANNOT BE TOO FINELY PULVER- 
1zED. He that sows hemp, or flax, or turnips, acts on 
the principle that these crops, which are of rapid 
growth, require a speedy and vigorous expansion of 
root, to sustain the draft made on it by the stalk, and 
with mich more reason can the wheat raiser contend 
for the theory, because each root of his crop has tosus- 
tain a dozen and sometimes a score of stalks. Aneigh- 





bor of mine boasts that he only sows three pecks to 
the acre, and will bet (that invariable wester: mode of 
settling a point) that he can raise more than any man in | 
the wor'd who sows a larger quantity. 

The comparati ely high prices obtained for wheat by 
our farmers lor the last few years, the certainty of your 
(St. Loui-) market, and the facility of reaching it, the 
ease with which this grain can be cultivated, and the 
little labor which, except at the time of the harvest, it 
requires, will always make this a favorite and profi‘able 





crop in this State, and any method of producing from | 
the same extent of land a greater and increasing quanti- | 
ty, willsoon become to our farmers a matter of more 

moment than all the political fuctions that agitate the 
lana, or all the convulsive throes of European powers, | 
In my opinion this can be achieved to a very great ex- | 
tent by observing three things—Ist, Plow deep ; 2ad, | 
Pulverize ; 3d, Sow early. A Farmer. | 

Cole county, Mo., Dec., 1849. 





How ro Make A House Surs-Footen.—A singular | 
account of the manners of the ancients in the mannet | 
of bieaking in their horses, rendering them sure-tooted | 
when galloping over the most irregular and dangerous | 
grounds, is related by Vegetitus. The Parthian norses 
were lighter and hardier than those of the Cappa- 
docians or Meies, and were the best war horses. A 
spot of dry level ground was selected, on which various 
troughs or boxes, filled with cha!k or clay, were placed 





at irregular distances, and with much irregularity of sur- j 


————— 
lace and of height. Here the horses were tanen iot 
exercise, and they had many a failas they galloped tuis 
strangely uneven couise ; but they gradual.y learned to 
iift their feet higher, audio bend their knees beiter, and 
to step sometimes shorier and sometimes longer, as the 
ground required, until they could carry (beir riders with 
ease and safety over the most irregular and dangeroug 
places. Then it was that the Parthians could pai into 
practice their favorite maneuvre, and turn upon aud de- 
stroy their unsuspecting foes. Tuey were as formida- 
ble in flight as in attack, sad woul. often turn on the 
back of the animal and pour on their pursuers a cloud 
ol arrows thatat once changed the turtunes of the day, 
—[Scientific American. 





. From the Model American Courier. 
Blight, Rust, Smut, and Mildew. 
BY A PRACTICAL FAKMAR. 


These are terms applied to express several affections 
by which various plauts ae attacked aud vast injuries 
lo growing crops occasioned. 

‘Lhe Blight generally known by the name of Rust, 
atlacks the le.ves or stems both of herbaceous and 
woody plants, such as the barbe:ry and buckthorn. It 
has indeed been supposed to be ansmitied trom har- 
berry bushes to gram growing in their vicinity. When 
fully developed, this blight generally assumes the ap- 
pearance of a rusty looking powder, which soils the 
fingers on being touched, Although the naked eye can 
discover On the surlace of blighted wheat ami ottver 
st.aw nothing but discoloration, subjected tu the micro- 
scope, their surface is observed to be covered with an 
organized growth of Lunyous plants, regularly and bedu- 
litully dispused. ‘hose who may be curious to see 
delineations of this plant, as shown by the microscope, 
will find them in one of the plates of the Farmei’s En- 
cyclopetia. At page 1117 of thisexcellent work, wh ch 
Ought to be in the Lands of every tarmer that desires to 
be posted up, the parasitic plats constituting rust on 
Wheat, ale suQWh as Magnified in every stage of their 
growth, from the almost invisible seed through the d'f- 
ierent stages of grow:h ani developm nt to maturity 
aud perfection of the fungi, and bursting to shed their 
ilufintiely ianule seet. Under the head ot mil/ew, in 
the work relerred to, a great deal of niahly vatuable in- 
format.on mnay be obtained, relating to bight, rust, and 
miidew, and the best remedies ayainst them. 

li the disease of grain usually called smut, the farina 
or flour of the kernels, togetuer with the coverings, are 
converted into a black sovut-like powder, which, when 
the ears are struck; flies like a cloud of black smoke. 
fa portion of this black powder be w. tled and put un- 
der a microscope, it willbe found to consist of millions 
of minute aud trauspareut globules, which seem com- 
posed of a clear and giairy fluid, surrounded by a tuin 
and skinny membiane. ‘This disease does not affect the 
whole body of the crop, but the sinutkhd ears are some- 
times very humerous, 

‘The origin of this disease is attributed by sone tothe 
soil in which the grain is grow, whilst by otters it is 
ascribed to the seed. This last view seeins sustained 
by the success whici has atiended the st-eping of the 
sved before soWing, as a preventive. A weak solu ion 
of arsenic is wuch employed in England for this pure 
pose. A strong solution of commen salt and water is 
much relied upon for the same p ipuse, in sone, arts of 
the United states. This last means, if as eff ctual as it 
ig reported to be, is much to be preferr d ou the score 
of saie y, arsenic be ny at al! ‘imes a dangerous article 
to deal with. Last year we had very cu ious accomnts 
of the death of partrulzes and pheasants, in ex‘ensive 
neighborhoods in Engi.nd, covey: ol whieh would be 
found dead, hovered together, and always in a standing 
position, as though still alive, The cause of this wes 
ior some time a mystery, until the conteuts of the craws 
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were subjected to chemical tesis, and showed the pres- 
ence of arsenic. The birds had eaten the seed grain 
steeped in a solution of arsenic, and thus fallen victims 
to its poisonous effects. 

Mildew on grain or other’ plants is a thin and whitish 
ee te the leaves, which, when abundant, occa- 
sions their decay and death. When it affects growing 
wheat, It appears as a glutinous exudation, particularly 
when the days are hot and the nights without dew. It 
is asserted to be a minute fungus, of whtch different 
species attack different plants. Sulphur has been found 
a specific cure. Manuring grain crops with soot has also 
been recommended as a remedy against mildew. Others 
have disputed this, asserting that as soot renders the 
crops more luxuriant, it led to their being attacked, the 
richest portion of fields being always most liable to 
mildew. As it is least common on airy situations, thin- 
ning and ventilation may be regarded as preventives. 

Griesenthwaite, in his New Theory of Agriculture, 
throws out the conjecture, that in many cases in which 
the blight and mildew attack grain crops, it may be for 
want of tho peculiar food requisite for perfecting the 
grain ; it being known that the fruit or seeds of many 
plants contain primitive principles not found in the rest 
of the plant. us the grain of wheat contains gluten 
and phosphate ef lime, and where these are wanting in 
the soil, that is, in the manured earths in which the plant 
grows, it will be unable to perfect its fruit, which of 
consequence becomes more liable to disease. 





For the Valley Farmer. 


Animal and Vegetable Manures. 
THEIR VARIETY AND USES. 

Animal and vegetable manures are found to censti- 
tute by far the most important parts in the food of veg- 
etables. They doubtless were the first applied by man, 
and their use at the present day appears not only to be 
best understood, but most uniaersally adopted. Veg- 
etables are found by chemical analysis to be composed 
of oxygen and hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen, with a 
small portion of saline bodies; it is evident, therefere, 
that the substances employed as manures should also 
befcomposed of these elements, for unless they are 
there will be a deficiency in some of the elements in the 
vegetable itself: and it is probable that such deficiency 
may prevent the formation of those substances within 
it for which its peculiar organization is contrived, and 
on which its healthy existence depends. Ot these ele- 
meutary bodies oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon are con- 
tained in vegetable and the whole of them in animal 
matter. Nitrogen is sometimes found in vegetable 
matter, but very rarely. These, with certain salts form 
the nutriment or manures of vegetables. 


The manures in general use in gardens are numerous, 
but I shall only mention those most nseful, and of these 
the dung of horses, if not the best, is certainly the 
most in use. Sir Humphrey Davy and other chemists 
assert that by undergoing fermeutation beyond a cer- 
tain limit, the principals of manures, or those parts 
which really coustitute the food of vegetables, are lost. 
All gardeners, however agree in using manures, after 
they have undergone a certain degree of fermentation, 
without which it is supposed they would communicate 
a rank and disagreeable flavur to vegetables. ‘It is 
better,” says Sir H. Davy, “ that there should be no fer- 
mentation at all, than that it should be carried too far. 
The exceess of fermentation,”, he adds,» tends to the 
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dissipation and destruction of the most usaful parts of 
the manure, and the ultimate results of this process 
are like those of combustion.” It is a common prac- 
tice to suffer dung to ferment till the fibrous texture of 
the vegetable matter is entirely broken down, and till 
the manure becomes perfectly soft and cold. This 1s 
the case generally with manures that have been used in 
hot-beds, &c. During the process of fermentation ne- 
cessary to reduce it to this state of decay, not only a 
large portion of fluid, but also of gaseous matter is lost, 
so much so that the dung is frequently reduced to two 
thirds of its original weight, and the principal elastic 
matter, which is either lost or disengaged, is carbonic 
acid with some ammonia, either of which, if retained 
or conveyed to the soil, is capable of yielding a consid- 
erable degree of useful nourishmentto plants. It is al- 
so argued in favor of unfermented dung, that it goes 
much further; if this be the case, and it produces no 
bad effect on the fruits and vegetables, it would be ex- 


pedient to apply itin that state ; though in most cases I 
should aecommend the application of manure that has 


undergone a certain degree of fermentation. 

The following table of the constituents of common 
stable manure, exhibits how many of thein are found in 
the different plants enumerated: 

Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, are the chief ingredients 
of all plants; 

Nitrogen, in some vegetables ; 

Carbonate of Lime, in almost all plants; 

Muriate of Potash, in cucumbers, garlic, &c.; 

Muriate of Soda, perhaps in all plants ; 

Sulphate of Potash, in cucumbers, garlic, &c.; 

Magnesia, inall corn and many other plants; 

Phosphate of Lime, in potatoes, onions, &c.; 

Oxide of iron, alumina, silica, in most plants. 

Next to the dung of horses that of horses and other 
cattle is in general use, andif slightly fermented, is an 
excellent manure for light, hot soils; it is also well cal- 
ctlated for soils of adry, absorbent nature, as it retains 
its moisture for a greater length of time than most oth- 
ers. go Se 








To be continued. 





Staking Fruit Trees. 
To the Editor of the Valley Farmer: 

Srtr,—Some person in your Dec. number says, “‘dont 
stake trees.” Now this may make a very unfavorable 
impresion on the public, or at least those that know no 
better. He says that his trees were so badly rubbed 
that he had to cut many of them down, and his garden- 
er wasa Dutchman. It is very well, that, but it shows 
his gardener was not what I should call a gardener. 

Now, if your trees be so large as to require staking 
at all, take three stakes (and dont place thein so near 
as to rub the trees) but put them say eighteen or twen- 
ty inches from the tree. Put them in a triangular form, 
then twist some hay or straw rope, and run it from one 
stake to the tree; make this fast, and attach the other 
stakes to the tree inthe same manner. Now, by doing 
this, your trees can neither get rubbed nor out of place. 
Some put four stakes, but three will answer, if placed 
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as above directed. You had better stake a large tree in 
this manner, than head it down, though a very large 
tree will sometimes require both. Itis a very easy 
matter to make the ropes I speak of, and they are far 
better than any other kind of rope, as they cannot 
hruise a tree. You can make your ropes any wet day, 
when you have nothing else to do; and letGthem be as 
thick as afstout walking cane. J. TURNER. 
St. Louis, Jan., 1850. 


Agricultural Warehouse. 
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Good tools are as essential to the farmer as to the me- 
chonic; and we rejoice to see the improvements which 
are constantly going onin the manufacture of them. 
The judicious farmer, who desires to keep up with the 
times, can find at Prantr & BrorHer, 193 North 4th 
street, St. Louis, an ample supply of superior articles 
in his line, both of their own getting up, and from the 
best eastern manufactories. 

This is not exactly the season for cutting hay, but as 
this is the season when the farmor makes his prepar- 
ations and arrangements tor the year, we would call his 
attention to the improved horse rake, represented above, 
by means of which a vast amount of labor is saved in 
the haying season. Thesh machines are light, simple 
in their operation, and not easily put out of repair. 
They are peculiarly adapted tothe smooth prairie laad, 
and one man with a horse, using this rake, will accom- 
plish more work in a given time than four or five men 
with the common hand rakes. ‘They vary in price from 
$8 to $12. For sale as above. 

These gentlemen are also manufacturing a lot of ex- 
cellent wheel-barrows, expressly adapted to the farm 

and thegarden. This is one of the most useful articles 
On the farm, and absolutely essential in a garden. 





Putsre of Varrovs ANtmaLs.—The pulse of several 
of our domestic animals, as given by Vatel in his * Vete- 
rinary Pathology,?’ is nearly as follews: Horse, from 
thirty-two to thirty-eight pulsations per minute; ©x.or 
cow, thirty-five to forty-two; ass, forty-eight to fifty- 
four; sheep, seventy to seventy-nine; goat seventy-two 
to seventy-six; dog, ninety to oné hundred; cat, one 
hundred and ten toone hundred and twenty; rabbit, one 
handred and twenty ; Guinea pig, one hundred and for- 
ty; duck, one hundred and thirty-six; hen, one hundred 





Feeding Stock. 


We present herewith a ma- 
chine for cutting fodder, which 
is for sale at Plant’s warehouse, 
the price ranging from $10 to 
$35, according to size. 

Every farmer, and particular- 
ly every man who lives near @ 
large city, and has horses or 
feed should possess one of these 
instrumnents, though we hope 
they will be more careful than 
wos our friend Robinson, and 
not cut off their fingers. The 
following remarks from the Am. 
Agriculturist are to the purpose, and we think all who 
have tried the plan rocommended will agiee with the 
writer: 

Farmers who have but few animals, say two or 
three cows, a yoke of cattle, ora pair of horses, will 
find it greatly for their interest to cut their corn-stalks, 
straw, and even hay when it bears a high price. When 
this is done, put the cut fodder into casks of suitable 
dimensions, take hot water, to proiong the heat, and 
salt it at the rate of two quarts toa barrel. All know 
that brine can be kept hotter longer than fresh water. 
Pour this upor the cut fodder as fast as possible, in or- 
der to prevent the escape of heat, cover the head of the 
cask close wita a blanket, or anything convenient 
which will keep in the steam, and let it stand half ada 
or longer, when it will§be found tolerably well cooked. 
Now place in troughs for the stock ; and if jyou have a 
little meal or bran to sprinkle over it, your animals will 
relish the feed so much the better, and it will do them 
more good. Corn-stalks, straw, and coarse hay, are 
are worth twice as much for food when thus prepared, 
than if thrown out neither cut nor steamed. We give 
theabove from experience, having Leen in the habit of 
following the practice for years. 

Farmers labor diligently during spring, summer, and 
autumn, to raise and harvest fodder, then allow a large 
portion to be wasted from sheer negligence. Winter 
is their leisure time, and they should endeavor, at some 
extra pains, to economise the food they have worked so 
hard to procure, Machines for cutting stalks, straw 
and hay, have been greatly improved and multiplied 
within afew years past, and can mow be had at low 
prices. It is economical to possess them, and no far- 
mer should be without at least one on his premises. 





Goop Cows.—The cows which received the pre- 
miums of the Essex County ( Mass.) Agricultural so- 
ciety, last year, gave the following products: The one 
which took the first premium was six years old, and 
of mixed breed; from 3d of June to 3d of July,’ she 
gave an average of 18 quarts of milk per day, beer 
measure, which yielded 10 pounds of butter per week. 
Her feed common pasture only. The one which took 
the second premium gave, from April 28th to September 
28th, 2,405 quarts of milk. The one which took the 
third premium was eight years old, a cross of the Dur- 
ham breed, She gave, ffom the 27th of May to the 25th 
of June, an average of 15 1-2 quarts per day, which 
yielded a little over 2 pounds of butte: perday, weighed 
after it had beentwice thoroughly worked. In 121 days 
her milk gave 192 pounds of butter. Her feed was good 
pasture, with 15 quarts of meal durtng the trial of 30 
days. The one which took the fourth premium, was 
nine years old, and gave, in one year, 8,767 pounds 
of milk—probably about 4,383 quarts—or an average 
of about 12 quarts per day. The one which took the 
fifth premium, was 9 years old, and afforded 15 pounds 
of butter in a week, in July last, Her feed common 


pasture, and®ne quart.of meal per day. The one which 
took the sixth premium, gave 2,448 quarts of milk from 





and forty. 





April 25th to September 26th.—The Plow, Loom, and 
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Oregon. Cook, to the most honest and really the mest 


[From a letter of Hon. 8. R. Thurston, delegate from 
Oregon in Congress, to D. K. Dil!, Esq., published 
in the Ohio Statesman. | 


The first question you ask is this. ‘What in- 
ducement does the country present to the agricul- 
turist?” I might reply, betterthan any part of 
the United States ; but you would, I am aware, 
prefer to have facts, and then rely upon yonr 
own judgment. Well, then, the facts are these: 
there is no part of the United States, that can 
compete with Oregon in raising wheat. The 
Winters are of somild a nature, in that country, 
that we rarely have any wheat winter-killed, 
while in the summer season, we are never injur- 
ed by the fly or rust. The consequence is, that 
although wheat may yield better in some sea- 
sons than in others, yet we are always sure 
ofagoodcrop. Spring wheat as wellas winter 
dees well. There is plenty of prairie land yet 
open to be occupied, and probably will be for ive 
years to come, And one great advantage which 
a farmer in Oregon has over the farmers in the 
northern states, is, that by reason of the mildness 
ofthe winters, he may make his fence, plow and 
sow, duriug the entire winter, for it is a rare 
thing that one sees tne ground frozen hard enough 
in Oregon to prevent the easy progress of the 
plow. You will bear in mind, therefore, that 
the winters are so mild that a farmer may attend 
to the improvements of his farm during the entire 
‘winter. 
tothe farmer, there is another, that he is almost 
or qnite relieved, inthe winter season, as well 
as in the summer, from giving any attention to 
his stock. Inthe northern states, the farmer 
must spend well nigh a month, or quite, with 
himself and hands, cutting hay for his stock, 
while in the fall, he must spend yet another por- 
tion of his time, in curing and housing his fodder. 
And to add to the beauty of the above, he must 
spend five or six months every year, in pitching 
out this fodder to his stock. I need not enlarge 
further on this point. All farmers of the 
north understand it. Now in Oregon, a farmer 
is relieved from all this labor and expense, and 
may raise as many cattle as he pleases, while the 
northern farmer must limit the amount of his 
stock by the quantity of fodder he is able to gath- 
er inthe summer. To give you an example: 
Seven years ago, one Amos Cook, from Somer- 
set co., Me. found his way to Oregon, not having 
a dollarin his pocket when he arrived there. 
But he was an industrious, steady, economical 
young man. Hen ade his claim and turned his 
attention to farming, raising stock, &c. Last 
spring, he was paid five thousand dollars in cash 
for his claim and stock. And yet another: 
Nine years ago, one Hamilton Campbell found his 
way to that country, in circumstances not unlike 
those of Cook. He betoo« himself, too, as did 


And, add to this feature, so favorable}. 





honorable employment for man, the cultivation 
of the soil. Last summer, when I left that coun- 
try the latter gentleman had over one thousand 
head of horned cattle, and rising one hundred 
and fifty horses. At the then going price of the 
like stock in Oregon, his stock was worth not 
far from twenty-five thousand dollars, to say 
nothing of what property he had accumulated 
besides. Similar instances may be pointed out 
all overthe Territory. 

Ihave named the above cases to shew you, 
that the farmer has a chance to acquire property 
in Oregon, by stock raising, that he never can 
enjoy in the States, and he can reap the benefit 
of this mode of making acquisitions to his wealth 
without abstracting but very little from his time; 
so that he may raise stock, and yet deyote nearly 
all his time to the other branches of agriculture. 


Our next enquiry will therefere be, what in- 
dueements are offered to the farmer, in those 
other branches ? I have already mentioned the 
peculiar adaptation of the country to wheat grow- 
ing. And wheat was selling when I left there, 
at one dollar a bushel, its minimum price always 
hereafter. Ifthen, we can cast the best portions 
of the States into the shade, in raising wheat, and 
can at the same time command for that wheat a 
higher price, it surely is not too much to say, that 
in this particular, Oregon offers facilities to the 
farmer second to no place in the Union. 


This country, too, is second to no place I have 
seen in raising oats, peas, beans, barley, potatoes 
and all kiuds of garden vegetables. ‘Take for in- 
stance the pea. One may ae the choicest green 
peas five months in the year. We never have 
any mildew, as they do inthe States, consequent- 
ly by sowing your pea-patch at proper intervals, 
you can have the green pea as above indicated. 
And these latter articles of produce will always 
command a high price. Last fall, potatoes would 
bring two dollars per bushel, at Astoria; oats one 
dollar, butter one dollar; eggs fifty cents, and other 
articles in proportion. These prices, to be sure, 
were unusually high, by reason of the opera- 
tions of the gold mines, but this nevertheless goes 
to show that our agricultural produce will always 
command a high price inOregon, The immense 
commerce,lumbering, mining , fishing, &c., which 
are destined to be carried on, on our coast, afford 
a sufficient guarantce, that the cultivator of the 
soil will always be richly rewarded for his labors, 
I will pass by all these last named sources of 
wealth, into which the farmer may enter if he 
pleases. I would add here, however, that the 
peach, apple, and other fruits, flourish finely in 
Oregon. 

As to timber, inquired after in your letter, I 
would simply say that no part of the world, 
probably, affords better timber or more of it than 


that part of Oregon lyipg between the Cascade 
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Mountains and the Ocean, which space of coun- 
try will probably contain all the people that 
will find their way to Oregou for the next ten or 
twenty years. The balance of Oregon affords 
much timber, but not so plentifully as the tract 
indicated. For instance; I saw two yeung men, 
while at Astoria, making shingles from an old 
tree they had fallen on Col. McCline’s claim near 
Astoria. This one tree would yield them one 
hundred thousand shingles, for which they were 
recieving fifteen dollars per thousand, read 
eash. This onetree, then; would yield them fil- 
teen hundred dollars, and the two young men 
would work it up in fifty days, cansequently 
make fifteen dollars per day, each. Now, what 
do your young men out west think of that? Yet 
it is all true, for I saw it myself. This illus- 
tration shows both what the timber is and what 
young men may dowho will go to that country 
and labor. I will say no more of our timber, 
fer should I tell you they sometimes cut sixteen 
mill logs from one tree, that the trees grow some- 
times as high as three hundred feet, and sometimes 
forty-eight feet in circumference, and that on 
Col. McClure’s claim there were manufactured 
from one, four hundred barrels, forty thousand 
shingles, the weather boards and shingles for 
three houses, varying 16 by 30 feet, and three 
thousand clap boards; and that for 190 feet its 
average diameter was six feet, you would not 
believe me, yet it is true, as I can prove, and 
so far as oak and timber is wanted for ship 
building, there certainly is a very superior 
quality and a plenty ofitinthe country. And 
here I should not fail to add, that hereafter the 
facilities for sending our produce to market, 
will be good and in abundance, California is 
always bound to draw on us largely for agricult- 
ural produce of all kinds, for which she will al- 
ways ay oan ready cash. Already our own 
citizens, Henry H. Hunt and Steph. Coffin, Esqs., 
and others, have a steamboat of 800 tons, building 
at New York, waich willbe at Portland, Oregon, 
in the month of September next; between which 
place and San Francisco she will coustantly ply, 
for the purpose of transporting our produce to 
the California markets, and affording an easy, ex- 
peditious and cheap passage for such of our - citi- 
zens as may wish to travel to and from the latter 
eity. I feel authorised to say that this steamer 
will be managed witha dats eye to the iuter- 
ests of Oregon, and particularly to that ot the far- 
mer, 

With regard to the Pacific Railroad, concern- 
ing which you enquired, I can say but little. The 
subject will be tefore Congress, but my own 
opinion is, that nothing definite will be done this 
session. This road, however, is bound to go. 
The fingers of Destiny has written it, and years 
hence, our nation will bewail its own folly for 
not having built it sooner, Let the policy be for 
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every citizen to raise his voice in its advocacy, 
until by and by, the echo of the demanding voice 
of a free people will break upon the leaden ears of 
Congress, like a voice from thundering Sinai, 
commanding it to execute speedily the will ofthe 
only legitimate sovereigns on earth—the people. 

here can be no doubt, but our possessions on 
the Pacific, Oregon and California, will furnish 
the grand depots for the East India trade forthe 
whole of our own country, and for a large portion 
of that of Europe. Ihave been informed, that a 
gentleman of one of our Atlantic cities, heretofore 
running a line of packets between the Atlantic 
and the Indies, has gone to Canton, in China, to 
reside, for the purpose of managing his business 
in person, and ordered his lines of packets to the 
Pacific, to ply bet:veenthe East Indies and Cali- 
fornia and Vregon. Already, then, the dawning 
of the day of our East ludia trade is breaking upon 
us, and let us hasten tothe Pacific that we may 
witness the rising of its sun, 

Passing from these subjects, which you may 
say have been presented in their best aspect, 7 
can assure yon, sir, upon the faith of an honest 
man, that from my own observations on the Pa- 
cific coast, and from a residence of two years in 
Oregon, that that country, particularly Oregon it- 
self, affords a suret guarantee to the man of steady 
habits, the industrious, econemical man, of doin 
well, and laying upa fortune for himself an 
children, than any other spot in the whole com- 
pass of the American Union. In a country no 
where equalled for its health, and no where sur- 
passed for its products and natural resources, and 
for the prices paid for every thing produced— 
surely, ifthe laboring man cant do well there, he 
is to be pitied indeed. 
roping: that onmy return, I may meet you 


— 


and ail your neighbors in Oregon, I remain, dear 
sir, Yours truly, 
SAM’L THURSTON. 
Horses. 


We love a noble horse. Indeed we haye 
known horses which we in our heart preferred 
to their master, as being their superior in all no- | 
ble qualities. How the genorous creature will 
exert himself to do his master’s bidding, how fre- 
quently has his speed been tested, and his en- 
durance tasked until the heated and laboring 
blood, burst the filaments of the heart, or rushing 
into the air cells of thelungs, ending his labors 
by one suffocating agony. How many patiently 
endure long years, of toil, and earn a livelihood 
for awhole family. Noble, toiling patient, crea- 
tures horses are, our heart bleeds, as we add, 
suffering. 

As sentient creatures, suffering is to them in- 
evitable, but man wantonly and cruelly inflicts 
the greatest share. He puts the willing creature 





to his speed, and drives him unmercifully, just 
























* does man. 
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“to gratify a foolish fancy, for fast ridin , the only 


object su pleasure. “This is cruel, foolish, and 
wicked. But when the horse is old, or broken 
down by hard usage, or suffering from disease, 
then itis that his ‘sufferings commence. Heis 
then condemmed to the most slavish drudging— 
allowed but a scanty ration, of the poorest food, 
required to perform labors beyond his failing 
strength, and barbarously beaten, until at length 
he falls downund is released by death, from Fis 
inhuman master. We have seen horses abused 
until ourhearts wreathed with agony, and we do 
sincerely believe that there will be men condem- 
ned to future punishment, for this very crime. 
Jehovah threatened his péople that if they ate 
the blood of animals he would require it, “at the 
hand of every beast will | require it” saith the 
Lord, certainly then, the poor beasts have an 
Avenger, in the God who created them; and wo 
unto those who fiendishly torture and abuse 
them. The horse is never insensible to kind- 
ness, though he may rebel against tyranny. A 
passionate mar will spoila young horse, and 
make him vicious and balky, ur honest op- 
pinion is, thatifthere were no passionate men 
there would be no balky horses. Give a young 
colt over toa little boy, of good temper. Let the 
child play with him, hang arround him, lead him 
with a halter made of his garter, lay little weights 
upon his back, as soon as he is strong enough 
get upon him, and let him walk about at will, 
and that horse will need no “breaking,” but will 
come to his work like a rational creature,as he 
is. But when heis suffered to run perfectly 
wild until he has attained his growth and strength 
and then approached with halter, saddle and bri- 
dle, he is terrified, unmanageable, and frequent- 
ly the “breaking” results in breaking his spirit, 
his constitution, or his neck. Or he refuses to 
be subdued, and only yields obedience to force, 
remaining always balky and vicious. 

- We said a horse is a rational creature, and to 
a degree he certainly is. _ Naturalists and phi- 
losophers may talk about instinct as much as they 
ang but we know that animals do reason. 

ey possess instinctive perceptions, and so 
Man reasons, and so do animals. 
For instance, a horse draws a loaded wagon with 
aman in it, tothe foot ofthe hill, Here he stops 
and refuses to proceed, The man jumps to the 
ground, and the horse essays his strength and 
goes on. Now the horse must have thought, this 
oad is tooheavy for me to draw, and when the 
m®n got down he reasoned, it is lighter now, and 
if he will walk, I willdo all I ean, And cer- 
tainly the horse has memory and forethought. 
He will remember a kind master for years. If 
he.is hungry he will go where he remembers to 
have found good feed. We once knew a horse 
who would go from stableto stable in his neigh- 


_Dorhood, opening the doors and examining the 
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feed troughs and mangers, until he found what 
suited him. These things are not instinetas I 
understand instinct. 

But the poor horseisdumb, He cannot form 
his ideas into rational thought, or utter them in 
words. -He cannot complain of cruel usage, or 
appeal to humanity or law, for pity or redress. 
But surely no man, with a soul, can abuse a 
horse. ols 





From the Obio Cultivator. 
P otatoes. 

Mr, Bateliam:—The potatoe rot has visited us 
the present season in this section ef the country, 
but not to the same extent, nor in the same man- 
ner that it didlast year. In 1848the tops showed 
effects of the blight by turning black, frem the 
middle ef July onward, and by the last of August 
the tops were nearly all dead; although that peri- 
od was very wet, which appeared to be the great 
cause of the rot; for as soon as the rain ceased, 
and the ground became thoroughly dry, the rot 
ceased. 

But not so the present season; the tops, with 

le exception kept green till the potatoes were 
harvested, after which the rot gradually made 
its appearance, in the form of a scab onthe side 
or end of anumber of the tubers, but not generally 
until they were holed up or put into damp cellars 
and then the rot set in in gocd earnest. 

Iharvested my crop of about 150 bnshels, 
about the 20th of October, and in place of holeing 
them in the earth, or putting them into the cellar 
as most of my neighbors did, I had them convey- 
ed toan out house and put on the floor, where 
they remain, giviug themas much chance to dry, 
and as much air as possible; and they are so far 
but little affectep with either scab or rot; while 
some farmers in the neighborhood, who harverted 
early, and holedup their potatoes as they dug 
them, have had to openthem and give them chance 
toairand dry. This day Nov. 28th, as the Indian 
summer left us yesterday evening, after a long 
stay, I sorted over 65 bushels of red potatoes, 
and found about 3 bushels (meshannock ) affected 
with the dry rot, the sound ones I buried in three 
separate holes, except 10 1-2 bushels put away 


inan empty apple cribin the cellar, where they 


cannot touch the dan: p earth: how these or any of 
them may keep, time must determine. 

But again, while on the subject of the potatoe, 
I would mention one particular, which to me was 
new, and somewhat ofa mystery. Some 8 or 10 
years ago, I planted a few of Scotch-gray potatoes 
tut not liking the variety, I determined to plant 
no more of them, but some odd ones had got mix- 
ed with my blue Meshannocks; these alter the 
rot came, I concluded might remain, as seed of 
any kind was scarce: this variety increased in 
numbers inthe course of five years, but not much 
in size;—this last season they (the Scotch grays ) 
nearly all turned to be a beautiful blue ‘variety. 
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Now whether the Scotcn-grays had first been- 
produced by apples token from the blue variety 
of potatoes, { know not; nor how ojherwise to ac- 
count for the change. 
R.A. SHERRARD. 
Sugar-hill tarm, Jeff. Co. O.,1, 1849 





Colton’s Patent Bee Hive. 





























Fig. 6. 

We have used and examined many different censtruc- 
tions of bee hives, and think that the one represented 
by the cut above combines as many advantages as any 
we have seen. In keeping bers the first object should 
be to supply them with a hive or habitation suited to 
their natures and instincts, and the next to obtain a fair 
share of their boney without destroying the bees in 
doing it. The old fashion practice of killing the bees 
to obtain their honey, is lke killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg. The plan and construction embrace 
several principles, among which we may enumerate the 
following : 

First, It may be a swarming or nonswarming hive, 
accordingly as you increase or diminish the size. 

Second. The mode of attaching the drawers or boxes 
is such that the bees may extend the comb from the 
main hive up into them, and thus work, as is most nat- 
ural to them, vertically. Bees can walk better on the 
comb and seem to do better where they can hang it 
along throughout in a connected manner. 

Third.—The hive, being pyrimidal in form, and the 
bees beginning at the top to build and breed, the space 
enlarges as they work downward and become more 
numerous. Hence they can all work during the houey 
season, and we seldom see any hanging and loafiing on 
the outside as on other hives ; not being driven out for 
want of room and by the heat. 

Fourth.—lIt is very ea-ily guarded from the ravages 
of the bee moth. 

Fifth. The brood comb ean be easily separated du- 
ring the:cool part of the season, and thus cause a shilt 
of old for new comb, 

Sicth. Should it becowe necessary a weak swarm 
can be easily fed in the top chamber during the period 
of scarcity before the blossoming season. 

Seventh. Ji may be made so as to inspect.the work 
of the bees by glazing properly, and also aS an orna- 
mental appendage to a gentleman’s garden or pleasure 
grounds. 

In other hives that we have examined, where the 
rtise of drawers or boxes are adopted, it is evident 
that the bres do st begin to fill them until the main 
hive is full, when, seing crowded for room, they go into 





the boxes; but in this the filling of the hive and the 
boxes goes on simultaneously, as if it were all in one 
room. 


A good and neatly made hive will cost somewhere 
about two dollars. The inventor and patentee is Mr. 
Aaron Colton, ef Pittsfield, Vermont. The right oi 
this State and Lowa belongs to Mr. C. Simpson, of this 
city, who will dispose of county or single rights. 
advertisement. 


See 


Rice Waffles. 

Take a cup and a half, or a common sized 
tumble full and ahalf of rice that has been well 
boiled, and warm it in a pint of rich milk, stir- 
ring it till smooth and thoroughly mixed. Then 
remove it from the fire, and stir in a pint of 
cold milk, and a small teaspoonful of salt. Beat 
four eggs very light, and stir them into the mix~e 
turein turn, withsufficient rice flour to makea 
thick batter. Bake itin a waffle-iron. Send 
them to table hot; butter them; and eat them with 
powdered sngar and cinnamon, prepared in a 
small bew! fer the purpose. 





Fine Indian Cup Cakes. 

Stir to a light cream a pound of fresh butter, 
cut itup into a pound of powdered white sugar; 
Add a heaped tea spoonful of powdered nutmeg 
and cinnamon, mixed Mix together a pint of 
sifted Indian meal, and a half pint of wheat flour 
Beat six eggs very light, and stir them into the 
mixture of butter and sugar in turn, with the 
meal. Butter some tea cups, fill them with the 
mixture, and bake it well. When done, turn 
them out of the cups,and send them to table warm. 





. Flannel Cakes. 

Put a teaspoonful of butter into a quart of milk 
and warm them together till the butter has melted 
then stir it well, and set it away to cool: Beat 
five eggs as light as possible, and stir them into 
the milk in turn with three pints of sifted flour; 
add a small tea-spoonful of salt, anda large taple- 
spoonful anda half of the fresh yeast. Set the 
pan of batter near the fire to rise; and if the yeast 
is good, it will be light in three hours. Then 
bake it on a grriddle in the manner of buckwheat 
cates. Send them to the table hot, and cut ac- 
cross into four pieces. This batter may be baked 
in waflle-irons. If so, sendto table with the cakes 
powdered with white sugar and cinnamen. 





Common Inpran Caxe.—Sift intoa pana quart 
of cornmeal. Scald it with sufficient boiling 
water to make a thick batter, stirring it smooth 
as you proceed. Add a small tea-psaoonfucof 
salt, and a quarter of a poundor, half, pintl.f 

fresh butter. It must be stirred or beaten very 
long and hard, so as to make it very light. But- 
ter some small square tin pans, fill them withthe 
mixture, and bake the cakes well, Send to the 
table hot, and eat them with butter if you like it. 





Saturday Gazette. 
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From the American Bee Keeper’s Manual. 
Bees. 

The history and economy of the bee affords one 
of the most curious and interesting topics of in- 
vestigation, One of the best works yet publish- 
ed is that of Mr. Miner. It abounds in the 
pleasing and practical useful. We makea few 
extracts. 

It is true that, labor in a family of bees has its 
divisions;—there are wax working,nursing bees 
and gatherers; but there is not the slighest differ- 
ence in their organic structure. 


When a swarm of bees commence the fabrica- 
tion of combs in a new hive, a certain nnmber of 


* bees commence the building of them; and another 


portion go forth to the fields to gather honey and 
larina; and as soon as the young brood require 
being fed a certain number take charge of that 
duty. 

A certain number of bees gather pollen, or 
Jarina, which is the same thing, for the food of 
the larva; while others gather honey to store in 
the cells, and to be used in the fabrication of 
combs; and if need be,others gather propolis, the 
wax that is used in stoppin3 up crevices and holes 
in the hive. 

Again, a division of labor takes place in gath- 
ering honey from different kinds of flowers. A 
bee that commences on the blossom of the cherry 
tree, never leaves that kind oftree for any other, 
or for any flower, but continues gathering the 
same kind of honey. So itis withthe bee that 
commences her labors on the apple or pear tree, 
&c. In the field, also, the same flowers are ad- 
hered to; and the bee that gathers from the white 
clover, does not alight on any other flower dur- 
ing that particular excursion! Ihave witnessed 
this singular fact, when bees gathering from dif- 
ferent flowers came under immediate observation 
and almost in contact with each cther; yet there 
was no promisens gathering by them. 

The duty of guarding the hive against the in- 
trusion of enemies, is ahother feature in the di- 
vision of labor. Come when you will to exam- 
ine a family of bees, you will ever find, at least 
one or more sentinels on duty; unless it be in 
cold weather. If the entrance to the hive be 
small, but a few bees act as guards; but here 
they stand, thrusting out their attennoe towards 
any bee that is suspicious; and let a stranger 
approach there is alvaws some bee on the “que 
vive toarrest its progress. These sentine!s 
are as regularly relieved as those of am army 
on duty. 

Last, not least, is the duty of those bees that 
in close sultry weather, ventilate the hive by 
causing a current of air to be putin motion by 
the vibration of their wings. It has often been 


a matter of surprise with some people how bees 
can exist in hives densely populated and having 








ee 


but avery small entrance, that often appears 
to be entirely closed by the numerous bees 
around it, when man finds it difficult to find air 
for free respiration,during the suitry weather of 
summer; and such persons have supposed that the 
bee requires little or no air to successfully pros- 
ecute its labors within the hive. 

Having a swarm lodged in a hive that I felt 
particularly anxious should prosecute their la- 
bors speedily, in consequence of its being an or- 
namental domicil, and its being quite late in the 
season when the swarm was put therein (<2 of 
June) contrary to my custom, the weather being 
cold, or rather not warm, for the seascn I let the 
hive down in close contact withthe stand, only 
allowing afew holes for the egress and ingress 
of the bees, in order to facilitate the internal heat 
of the hive. The weather suddenly changing 
from moderate to extremely hot, the bees cluster- 
ed in large numbers onthe outside of the hive, 
and their labors seemed almost suspended. On 
opening the door of the hive, that admitted a full 
view of the inside, through a pane of glass the 
bees having but partially filled it with combs, I 
there had a fair and full opportunity to witness 
the manner in which the bees renew ‘he ait of 
their hives by the vibration of their wings. On 
the bottom board of the hiye were arrayed files of 
bees in platoons, as regularly arranged asan ar- 
my on parade, all with their heads the same way, 
and keeping up aconstant motion of the wings. 
The y were stationed in rows from front to rear, 
thus giving the laboring bees, that went forth to 
the fields an opportunity to pass in and out with 
least possible inconvenience; since the avenues 
between the rows of ventilating bees converged 
to a focus atthe rear of the hive, at which point 
the bees had built down their combs near to the 
bottom; and hung there ina cluster around their 
works, and resting on the bottom-board; and at 
this point the bees took their departure, when 
leaving forthe fields, first running along the 
lanes, or avenues aforesaid, to the point of egress; 
and those entering pursuing the same pathway. 
Being anxious to Know what result the letting in 
ofa ylen'y of pure air, would have on the be es 
engaged in ventilating, I raised the hive oa all 
sides, three fourths ofan inch, and supported it 
by small blocks at each corner. I then looked in 
the hive through the glass door, and saw aftera 
minute or two the bees commence Jeaving their 
station by degress, until every column of bees 
engaged in renewing the air, disappeared! 


ee 


Tue Grow Worm.— Dr. Foster in his “Per- 
ennial Calender” quotes the mention of this and 
other luminous insects from ‘“‘a late entomologi- 
cal work,” iu the following passage: ‘This lit- 
tle planet of the rural scene may be observed in 
abundance in the month of August, when th 
earth is almost as thickly spangled with them 
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the cope ef heaven is with stars. It is not only 
the glow worm that will bear inspection when its 
lustre is lost by the light of day but all thoselu- 
minous insects that bear the same phosphoric fire 
about them, such as the lanthorn fly of the West 
Indies and of China, of which there are several 
sorts; some of which carry their light in a sort of 
snout, so that when they are seen in a collection, 
they are remarkably ugly. There is also an in- 
sect of this sort common in Italy, called the lucei- 
ela. An intelligent traveler relates, that some 
Moorish ladies having been made prisoners by 
the Genose, lived in a house near Genoa till they 
could be exchanged, and, on seeing some lucciola 
or flying glow worms, darting about inthe even- 
ing in the garden near them they caused the win- 
dows to be shut in great alarm, from a strange 
idea that seized them that these shining flies 
were the souls of their deceased relations.” 


Fromthe Germantown Telegraph. 
Feeding Poultry. 

Professor Gregory, of Aberdeen, Scotland, in 
an epistle to one of his friends, remarks on this 

ubject as follows: 

“As I suppose you keep poultry, 1 may tell 
you that it has been ascertained that if you mix 
with their food a sufficient quantiy of egg-shells, 
or of common chalk, which they will eat greed- 
ily, they will lay twice or thrice as many eggs 
as before. A well fed fowl is disposed to lay 
a vast number of eggs, but cannot do so without 
the material for the shells however nourishing, 
in other respects may be her food. Indeeda 
fowl kept on food and water, free from carbonate 
of lime, and not finding any in the soil, or in the 
shape of mortar, which they often eat off the 
walls, would lay no eggs at all with the best will 
in the world.” 

I have this season kept twenty-three hens and a 
cock, feeding them mostly on grain, green vegeta- 
bles, sour milk, and meat; but as the year is not 
yet completed,during which my experiments with 
them are to extend, I forbear entering into a de- 
tailed statement of profits at present, as it cannot 
bully ascertained or approximated. I have 
found that by giving them meat regularly every 
day,—the offal fromthe shambles, or when this 
cannot be readily obtained, fresh fish, an abun- 
dance of which can be supplied from ponds and 
streams,—they will lay continually, if provided 
with ashes, lime, egg-shells or sand, to supply 
materials for the shells. Brick dust is an ex- 
cellent substitute for the above; but it is more 
expensive and will be rarely resorted to when- 
ever lime canbe obtained. In August I commence 
setting my hens, allowing thirteen eggs,—whicl: 
are as many as can be covered or incubated by 
one fowl,—to each hen. Care is hadto secure 
a good nest, where the silting process will be 
performed comiortably and without interruption. 











Some commence setting their fowls in January; 
and when poultry is wanted for early use or mar- 
keting, this is nodoubt a better month than Au- 
gust; but I prefer the profit on the eggs during 
the preceding months, as I have never failed to 
have enough poultry for my own use, and a eon- 
siderable quantity for marketing, when no chick- 
ens have been hatched till the last week in Au- 
gust, or the first or even the middle of the month 
following. 

As soon as the broods are hatched, the hen is 
removed to a coop, conveniently situated for feed- 
ing, and carefully attended for three weeks, when 
she is permi'ted to range the field with her brood, 
—a shelter boing prepared for them at night, to 
which they ordinarily resort voluntarily, and 
without any trouble or extra inducement being 
offered afier the first night or two. In setting 
my hens, I am guided by the suggestion of Col- 
umella, who wrote nearly three thousand years 
ago, and who appears better to have comprehen- 
ded the legitimate law of poultry raising than most 
of our modern authors who pretend to great skill 
and accuracy in the art; he remarks that all the 
long-shape? eggs, having concentric circles devel- 
oped on the smaller ends, invariably produce male 
birds, and those who have not, females. This I 
have found to be strictly true. WhenI intend to 
produce fowls for market, er for home consump- 
tion, I select the leng*eggs,as males are heavier 
or more hardy than females; but if my object is 
brood fowls, the shorter and smoother egg are 
taken. 


The GOlden Age. 

The period fancifully denominated the “age of 
gold,’ was not one of simple fiction. It had its 
late and existence, without doubt, in the progress 
of every primitive nation. It was unquestionably 
‘hat period when the grcat majority of mankind 
was engaged in agriculture—when there was no 
strifes of commercial enterprise—when the jeal- 
jusies of trade provcked not to war, and its at- 
ractions seduced none from paths of industry— 
before cunning had sappea the strength from man- 
‘ood, and baseness had corrupted the soul of 
magnanimity! Agriculture being expressly a 
livine institution, had the natural effect of subdu- 
ng the passions of men, of regulating their appe- 
ites, promoting gentleness, harmony and univer- 
sal peaceamong them. The earth was enriched 
vy judicious cultivation, and the population of 
‘he world necessarily aud proportionably increas- 
ed, as Cowper writes; — 


-*Their harvests over swell 
The sowers hopes; their trees o’er laden, scarce 
Their fruit sustain: na sickness thins the folds; 
The finny swarms of ocean crowds the sbores, 
Add all sre rich and happy.” 


The principles ofagriculture were simple ex- 
vecdingly. That they might be, made so, God, 
himself, was the first great planter; He wrote 
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its laws, visible, in the brightest and lovliest, and 
most intelligible characters, everywhere upon 
the broad bosom of the liberal earth; in greenest 
leaves, in delicate fruits,in beguiling and balmy 
flowers! But he does not content himself with 
this alone. He bestows the heritage along with 
the example. He prepares the garden and the 
house, before he creates the being who is to pos- 
ses them. He fills them with all those objects 
of sense and sentiment which are to supply his 
moral and physical necessities, Birds sing in the 
boughs above him, odors blossom in the air, and 
fruits and flowers cover the earth with a glory, to 
which that of Solomon in all his magnificence, was 
vain and valueless. To his hand we owe these 
fair groves, these tall ranks of majestic trees, 
tuese deep forests, these broad plains, covered 
with verdure, and these mighty arteries of flood 
and river, which wind among them, beautiiying 
them with the loveliest inequalities, and irritating 
them with seaonable fertilization. Thus did the 
Almighty Planter dedicate the great plantation to 
the uses of that various and wonderous family 
which was tofollew. His house prepared—sup- 
plied with all the resources, adorned with every 
variety of fruit aud flowers, and checkered ab- 
bundance, man is conducted within its pleasant 
limits, and ordained its cultivator under the very 
eye and sanction of Heaven, 
Heaven descend upon its hills; God, himself, ap- 
pears within its vallies at noon day—its groves 
are instinct with life and purity, and the blessed 
stars rise at night above the celestial mountains, 
to keep watch over its consecrated interests. its 


gorgeous forests, its broad savannahs, its levels of 


flood and prairie, are surreudered into the hands 
of the wonderfully favored the new created 
heir of Heaven! The bird and the beast are 
made his tributaries, and taught to obey him. 
The fowls summon him at morning to his labors, 
andthe evening chant of the night bird warns 
himto repose. The ox submits his neck to the 
yoke; the horse moyes at his bidding in the plow 
and the toils of all are rendered sacred and suc- 
cessful by the genial showers and the genial 
sunshine which descend from Heaven, to ripen 
the grain inits season, and make the earth pleas- 
ant witn its fruits. [Char, Mercury. 





Fromthe Albany Cultivator. 
Fowls in Yards 

Eds. Cultivator— You ask some questions re- 
lating to my aviary, answers to which are che er- 
fully submitted. : . 

My usual number of fowls is one hundred. 
They are confined in an enclosure containing 
about half an acre, inelusive of ground occupied 
by the buildings, the demensions of which are as 
follows: Forty-eight feet length ana. twelve 


breadth, with length of posts sufficient for the 
admission of twenty-four lighted windows, of 


The angels of 





which there are eight in front, sliding horizontally 
upon the sill. This building contains but one 
apartment. In addition, and communicating with 
it,is an upright post, at one end twelve by six- 
teen with nine feet posts, containiug an under- 
ground room for fowls to collect in cold weather, 
and is accessible to them at al] times. Above, 
on the ground floor, is a depository for sand, 
gravel, morter from old walls, &c. &e., for daily 
use of fowls. The attic designed for a roosting 
apartment, which on account of the sharp- 
ness of the roofs, is roomy, as all sleeping places 
should be, at least for the health of the fowls. A 
window in the gable ends, is for light and ven- 
tilation. The roofs tothe main part, are also 
sharp, toturn the sun’s rays in summer, and as 
a ma.ter of taste and durability. The yearly av- 
erage toeach hen is not far trom one hundred 
eggs. Young hens, say of the first or second 
year, are found more prolific than older ones. 

Cocks have always been permitted to run 
with our hens, and consequently 1 have not the 
means of determiing the particular results, from 
a separation, as regards the production of eggs. 

As a general rule no strange fowls are admited 
tothe yard. We raisea yearly supply tor home 
use. 

I consider the Poland crested fowl to bea 
hardy variety, and perhaps the best for north- 
ern latitudes; when young they afford more eggs 
in succession than common varteties. 

If Ishould find male fowls superior to my own 
I would dispose of mine and introduce the stran- 
gers, after subjecting them to quarvantine for a 
reasonable time, | have once done this with good 
effect. 

| have had no experience ip the treatment of 
diseased fowls but ifmy fowls were diseased, I 
would give them passperts with leave of absence 
togo where fancy ruled. If in summer, I should 
look for returns from the fields,as autumn ap- 
proaches, with an increase of numbers perhaps, 
and with the rose of health upon their animated 
countenances. 





To Cure BLoaTING or HoveEN IN CaTTLe.--A table 
spovulul of spirits of hartshorn, tor au Ox or cow, ora 
tea spooniul for a sheep, will afford instantaneous re- 
lie. It should be diluted with water or milk. It acts 
by decompesing the gas generaled im the stomach, 
which ie the cause of the disease. 





HunGagian Farmers.—It is said that the celebrated 
patriet, Ladislaus Ujhazy, (pronounced Wehazy,) late 
Governor of Comorn and its dependeneies, will soon 
arrive in the Uuited States, with 96 of his compatriots, 
It is their intention to settle among us. Governor 
Ujhazy’s lage estate, at Budamar, was one of the best 
cultivated in hungary ; in fact it was considered a model 
farm. It has been completely devastated. by the Aus- 
trian armies, au is now confiscated. We hope these 
noble Hungarians will be successful in raising them- 
selves up equally good estates in our own happy coun- 
try.) Here they witl at leastescape the brutal Austrian 
bayonet and prison. 
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Fig. 6. 


Hydraulics for the Farm. 
NUMBER TWO. 
From Farnaham’s Hydreulics. 


Here we have a pump worked by a wheel, kept con- 
stantly turning, conveying water to a building, thus do- 
ing away with the necessity of a large reservoir. The 
water passes into a small reservoir, and is discharged 
from the end of a pipe or goose-neck. To prevent the 
reservoir overflowing, a pipe passes down Keouah the 
bottom, leading to the barn yaid or any place required, 
the top of the pipe rising to near the level that the wa- 
ter is wanted in the reservoir, The above cut is only 
intended to show the general pian; the details of ar- 
ranging the whole to the best advantage are contained 
in other parts of this work. 


It will be perceived that a walking beam is used to 
work the pump. When the whee! is small, and there 
is not room to put the pump beiow the crank, a walking 
beam becomes necessary, unless it be preferred to place 
the pump horizontally, or at an angle of 90 degrees; in 
which case the air bariel must be made to euit the situ- 
ation, as it is required to be perpendicular. The pump 
will work equally well in a horizontal, diagonal or per- 
pendicular position. 

The lollowing letter is from Mr. Bement, well known 
for his improvementsin Agriculture, Farm Stock, &c. 
and as author of that valuable work, ““The American 
Poulterer’s Companion.” I insert it, knowing that 
those acquainted with iim will bave full confidence in 
his opinion: 


BemMent’s Am. HoTeL, ALBANY, Nov. 29, 1845. 


D. L. Farnam, Esq. 

Dear Sir: In reply to the inquiries contained in your 
note of the 27th inst. I have only to say, that itis now 
more than four vears since I put one of your smallest 
size donble action pumps in operation at my Three. 
Hills Farm, and so far it has given good satisfaction.— 
It is worked by a water wheeel 5 feet in diameter, back- 
ets 12 inches, and throws up over 2000 gallons per day 
—54 feet high and 700 seet distance. 

Ithas never been out of order, except by accident, 
and the wearing out of the packing. The leathers 
around the piston have been renewed twice, and the 
valves once, in four years. I ean, therefore, with con- 
fidence safely recommend it as being well calculated for 
raising and forcing water, and as durable and less liable 
to be put out of order than any pump which has fallen 
under my observation. 

I have no doubt with the power I use, it would dis- 
charge an equal quantity of water. twice the height and 


distance it now does, 
C.N.BEMENT. | 


Respectfully, yours, 
As many of our farmers have small streams of water’ 





on their farms that may be used not only for raising wa- 





ter but for churning and other purposes,"Mr, J. W° 


White manufacturs them inthis city and can be fur- 


nished by him on application to us. Cw? 





ImporTANT INVENTION.—We yesterday witnessed 
the operation of a smail Saw MILL, constructed upon 
a new and singular principle—tbat of self-propulsion. 
The inventor is Mr. Amos Jackson, of Pottowatamie 
county, Iowa, who, in company with several of his 
brethren in the Morman faith, are now in this city.-— 
Mr Jackson bas spent many years of toil, and large 
sums of money, in per‘ecting his invention, and our im- 
pression is that the method now presented will entire- 
ly supersede the mills now in use. 

This mill is built in such a manner as to derive its en- 
tire propelling power fiom the weight of the log to be 
sawed, which he accomplishes in the following man- 
ner: the ordinary ways upon which the carriage travels, 
are fixed upon bearings that enter into the frame; the 
opposite ends are provided with large segments of a cog 
wheel werking iute a seiies of cog wheels and pinions: 
thus, it will be seen, that when the log is pushed for- 
ward to the saw, its weight is brought to act with great 
force through the segments, upon a shaft having seve- 
ral intermediate gearings to increase the speed sufficient- 
ly for driving the crank shaft. When we consider that 
the weight of saw logs is commonly six to eight thousand 
pounds, we may judge of the immense propelling pow- 
er thus obtained, indeed, the fear is, that means will 
have to be used to check and regulate the velocity of 
the decending mass, as the segment describes its area. 
If the principle, when carried out answers anything like 
as well as the one we have witnessed, we cannot see 
what use there can be for steam, water, or any other 
power than that used by Mr. Jackson for saw-milling. 

Several years ago, while the invention was still incom- 
plete, it was submitted to the Hon. H. L. Exrswortn, 
then Commissioner of the Patent Office, who at once 
pronounced it the best means ever devi<ed for sawing. 

An important par* ofthe invention consists in anew 
form ot saw, whereby all setting is dispensed with.— 
The toothed edge of Mr. Jackson’s saw is made thick, 
and diminishing to the back, thus leaving all friction 
out of the question, and saving the setting. The price of 


j these mills, we are informed, will be light, compared 


with others, and they can be attached to wheels for tra- 
velling through the country. Measures have been ta- 
ken to secure a patent. The invention canbe exam- 
ined to-day at Mr. J. E, Warx’s Patent Office Agency, 
65 Second street. A millon this principle will be in 
operation, in this city ina few weeks.—St. Louis Re- 
publican. 





ro-The Ohio Cultivator states that a, two year old 
Osage Orange hedge was submerged a week without 
injury, where peach trees were killed by the flooding. 
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EDUCATION. 


For the Valley Farmer. 
Common Schools, 

“ Just as thet wig is bent the tree’s inclined— 
*Tis education forms the common mind,” 

Somebody has said or sung, and however trueit may 
be in theory, yet men seem to have but little practical 
faith in a maxim the truth of which few would venture 
todeny. Ifa person is thoroughly impressed with a 
truth, he will act according to bis convictions, when 
action, in reference to it becomes necessary. So of ed- 
ucation. Certainly we must educate, but how? What 
iseducation? Every parent seeks in his own way to 
educate hischildren. Somethink ifthey build aschool 
house and employ a teacher, Tom, Dick, or Harry, or 
whoever first.presents himself, and at the lowest price, 
that they perform their duty and their whole duty. 
They either donot know or they lose sight of the euds 
of education. 

This term has been often defined, and it needs to be 
kept before the mind. To educate achild is to culti- 
vate all the physical, mental and moral powers ; it is to 
train an immortal spirit; to mould it for an eternity of 
good or ill. The responsibility of parents, therefore, 
and those who enter upon the office of educators, is 
fearful. The young mind is more plastic, more impres- 
sible than the clay which the artist models into the 
beautiful proportions of the human form, and it may be 
moulded to the love and practice of all that is virtuou 
good and noble, aid hatred of all that is low, base, and 
wicked. How unwise, then, is it to entrust this impres- 
sible material to unskiliul hands, yet this is done every 
day without thought and seemingly without care. 


Notwithstanding, however, the number sf ungualified 
teachers and ill-taught schools, every neighborhood is 
anxious to have a good teacher aud a good school, and 
yet the time has been when the first man who offered to 
teach ina vacant school would receive the appoint- 
ment, without a question about his qualifications being 
asked. The usual mode of getting a school in times 
past, and the custom still is in some parts, to draw up 
an “arlicle,”? go round and get signers to it, and if 
enough were obtained, to begin the school. Now, this 
is not only a loose way of doing business, but it is rad- 
ically wrovg, for not only is there no certainty of get- 
ting a competent teacher, but the probabilities are 
against it, for the facility of obtaining a schvol induces 
every idle, unemployed person to take upon himself 
the responsibilities of ateacher. This custom is, how- 
ever, rapidly falling into disuse. A new and superior 
class of teachers is taking the place of the old ; order 
and method are beginning to appear in the organiza- 
tion of schools and in the selection of teachers. 

The history of schools in the west, and of the vari- 
ous methods of conducting them, would bea matter of 
ioterest and curiosity to the general reader, but it i- 
foreign to the objects ef this article, to enter upon it. 
A glance at the past will be sufficient to convince us 
that, if we are behind our bretrren in ¢ome sections of 
our country, we are still making rapid progress towards 





a better state ot things. Without, at present entering 
into the description of any particular system of educa- 


lion,it is merely designed to indicate a few of the 
means by which educational interests may be advan- 


ced. The following propositions are submitted. Some 
of which are of such obvious utility, that it would seem 
useless to enlarge upon them, were it not ihat in many 
cases they are wholly disregarded. 

First, Every schoo) district should be thoroughly 
orpanized by the election of officers, according to the 
provisions of law, so that each may obtain the full 
benefit of the State and county schoo! fund. The gen- 
eral Government has, with a wise munificence, made 
donations of land for common school purposes, which 
with a prudent management, will constitute a perman- 
ent fond, dissiminating the blessing of education upon 
the children of the present and future. The benefits 
derived from this source are, however, frequently lost 
by mismanagement, want of organization or iniormelity 
of proceeding. This should be looked to. Every child 
of the west has aright to an equitable propostion of 
this fund, and any neglect or mismar:agement, by which 
he is deprived of it, is a grievious wrong. A vigilent 
and ever watchful eye should be kept to ifs manage- 
ment, and, while present benefit is derived from its in- 
terest, it should be preserved unimpaired and transmit- 
ted as a precious legacy to posterity. Organization is 
also necessary to build school houses, to protect school 
property, to properly manage the school, and provide 
for the examination of teachers. It is an adage that 
“what is every body’s business is no one’s business.” 
If the management of school matters is left to every 
one in the district, no one will attend to them, for sel- 
dom will any one feel a particular responsibility in re- 
ference to what concers all. The affairs of asc ool 
district are best managed by Trustees, who shall have a 
responsibility in all that pertains to the school, Trus- 
tees are of course, answerable to the people, and they 
will be governed in their actions by the general voice. 
It is not, however, my purpose to lay down the duties 
of Trustees, for these are defined by law, but to direct 
altention to the necessity of organization as a primary 
step to efficiency in common schooise 


Seconp. School houses should be Built in each neigh- 


_borhood of a size adapted to the wants of the people— 


neat in design and finish, and surrounded with spacious 
play grounds. Suitable out buildings should be at- 
tached. Whyshould the school house be the most un- 
sightly house in the neighborhood? Why should it 
stand at the four corners or immediately upon the road, 
without a foot of land, upon which scholars may take 
recreation, unless they tresspass on privale property or 
wallow in the road? Why should it be of all houses 
the most uncomfortable within and the most unattrac- 
tive without? To build a house that will be filled near- 
ly to suffocation during any part of the year,is a mis- 
erable economy of money, and a prodigal extravagance 
of health and comfort. We take a pleasure and an 
honest pride in decorating our dwellings and fitting 
them up with every convenience. We surreund them 
with yards and oftentimes are at considerable expense 
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in ornamenting them with trees, shrubbery and flowers 
to attract and please the eye. We expend large sums 
of money in building and ornamenting churches, and 
ean we do less for the houses where children spend so 
Jarge a portion of their time? Reason answers, No! 
Where houses are already built a few dollars judicious- 
ly expended will sometimes work wonders. A good 
coat of paint, a few trees planted around and a fence 
surrounding the house will add much to the attractive- 
ness of the place. I have seeti school houses standing 
upon the open prairie without a tree or a fence or shrub 
to relieve the sight, or that would shelter a rabbit. Is 
such a place suitable for boys and girls to be educated? 
Is it designed they should herd together—like animals? 
Modesty is a virtue of slow growth in such a soil, if 
indeed it grow at all. Every thing it is true cannot be 
done at once. Dwellings must be built, and farms 
fenced and improved, but attention should also be di- 
rected to other matters, so that when time and oppor- 
tunity sball present, they may be attended to, and, not 


tion, is the advancement of educational facilities. 
J.D L, 

















From the Teachers’ Magazine. 
Popular Education. 


Had we asilver trumpet, whose note of warning 
could be made to reach the ear of all, we would send, 
ringing through the land, in tones that might almost 
wake the dead—educate !—educate the masses of the 
people! Cost what it will—let the sacrifice be what it 
will—though the expense be half the nation’s wealth, 
let every American be taught to read and understand 
the constitution of his country, and the Book Divine. 
Every motive of philanthropy and self-preservation im- 
pels to it. 

Monarchies may exist and thrive, while the masses 
are left in ignorance. That they do, may be seen from 
the fact that one half the adult population of England 
and Wales is composed of jrersons unable to write their 
own names! And this ignorance is not among the aged 
only ; out of 735,788 persons who were married in three 
years, ending with 1841, 303,836 signed the marriage 
register with a mark only. And it is even worse in 
France. According to the official returns of the French 
ministry of Instruction, it appears that ten millions of 
francs are expended annually by this ministry in the 
means of instruction, and 17,000,000 of the people can 
neither read nor write; 7,000,000 can read but imper- 
fectly, and connot write 3 7,000,000 can read and write 
but imperfectly; and only 3,000,000 are perfoctly or 
completely educated. 

A republic could scarce exist for a single day with 
such a jopulation. And just in proportion as our 
condition approximates to that of the old world, is 
there danger of dissolution. What American does not 
blush when he reviews the ceusus, or when colpor-. 
teurs report thousands of families who cannot read? 
Who wants to see statements like the following, going 


és 


of Ohio, says there are 50,000 persons in that State 
who can neither read nor write.” 





Morar Discipiine 1n ScHoots.—Moral discipline 
should be uniform and constant, Those who heve al- 
ready acquired good habits, need the influence of pure 
example daily to confirm and give permanency to the 
work already commenced. But especially do those 
who have been vicious, and are now under treatment, 
need it io the formation of good habits. It is not to 
be supposed that a child habitually accustomed to dis~ 
obedience and the commission of crime, will at onee 
become virtuous and submissive. He may again and 
again test the teacher’s power to control. It not un- 
frequently happeus, however, that feachers, for want 
of vigilance, and a uniform and constant course of dis- 
cipline, lose the vantage ground which they have gain- 
ed, and afe obliged to reconquer when they might have 
been enjoying the fruits of victory. The influence 
gained over an untractable child by the severer modes 
of treatment, like that of a powerful medicine in the 
first stages of an acute disease, should be foliowed by a 
constant course of sanative measures, which shall at 
length establish a healthy moral tone in the system. 
The teacher should bear in mind that it is tue gradual 
and almost imperceptible growth that js (he most per- 


manent. Remembeithat if 2 childis daily doing right, 
he isin a fair way to establish virtuous habits, and in 
the best possible situation to know his duty ; for “‘whe- 
soever doeth, his will shall know of the doctrine.””?— 
[ Mass. Teacher. 


Medicinal Qualities of the Grape. 


The New York Commercial, in an article on the 
grape, says this fruit is one of the best and most whole- 
some medicines. This effords an additional induce- 
ment for the culture of this popular fruit. The Com- 
mercial says. 

“In the vineyard districts of France, Spain, and other 
vine-growing countries, the medicinal properties of 
the grape are well known and highly prized. The free 
use of ‘his fruit, as we are advised, has a most saluta- 
ry effect upon the animal system, diluting the blood 
removing obstructions in the liver, kidneys, spleen, and 
other important organs, giving a healthy tone and vigor 
to the circulation,and generally augmenting the strength 
of the entire animal economy. In diseases of the liver, 
and especially in that monster compound affliction dys- 
pepsia, the salutary and potent influence of a “grape 
diet”? is well known in France. The inhabitants of 
the vineyard districts are never afflicted with these dis- 
eases; which fact, however, alone would not be con- 
clusive evidence ef the medicinal qualities of the fruit 
of which they freely partake, since peasant life is rare- 
ly marred with this class e! ailments; but hundreds 
who are thus afflicted yearly, resort to the vineyard 
districts for what is known as the ‘grape cure? and the 
result proves tobe a cure, except in very long, protrac- 
ted, and inveterate cases, which are beyond the reach 
of medicina! remedies. The invigorating influence of 
the ripe grape, freely eaten, upon the feeble and debilit- 
ated is very apparent,supplying vigor and the rose hue of 
health in the stead of weakness and pallor, and this by 
its diluting property, which enables the blood to cireu- 
late in the remoter vessels of the skin, which before 
received only the serous or watery particles. 

‘In these remarks. however. we must be understood 
as speaking of the fruit when perfectly ripe. Unrip 
grapes, like all unripe fruits, are detrimental to health, 








the rounds of the papers: “ The Secretary of the State 


and derange the digestive organs, and those depending 
upon, and sympathising with them.” 
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Tue VINEYARDS oF France.—The.New . Orleans 
Bulletin, in an article on wines, says: 


“France enjoys the richest vegetable gifts of the 
Creator, ‘corn, oil, and wine,’ in the greatest abund- 
ance. She is the vineyard of the earth. From the 
Moselle and Champagne of the North, to the Lunel and 
Fontignac of the Southern “province, some four mil- 
lions of acres ‘are vineyard. The produce is valued at 
over twenty-two millions sterling. Bordeaux alone ex- 
ports fifty thousand pipes. The oldest vineyards are 
those of Champagne. Their excellence was tamous in 
the 14th century, when the King of Bohemia. visiting 
France to negotiate a treaty with Charles VI, first tasted 
the nectarious draught at Rheinis. After spinning out 
his treaty as long as be could, he gave up ail that was 
‘required inorder to prolong his stay and luxuriate upon 





“The banks of the Marne most celebrated for cham- 


pagne, and some twenty-six millions of gallons are 
grown in the arondissements of Cholons, Rheims, Vi- 
try, and Eperny. The best vineyards cultivate only 
the black grape , the red chempagne of Bonzy, and 
the white of Sillery, which last comes fromthe biack- 
est grape, named after the soil, beingthe best. These 
choice varieties are chiefly monopolised in Paris and 
London, though plenty of the brand may be found in all 
our taverns. The coloring matter is only inthe skin, as 
all pulps arethe same. Inferior qualities are chiefly ow- 
ing to difference of site and soil, the treatinent being in 
all cases alike. The rese-colored champagne, (which 
connoisseurs abroad never drink when they can get any 
other,) though colorec by the skin, is generally tinged 
with red wine or elderberry juice. The finest varieties 
are usually in perfection after three years’ cellering 7 
but they do not lose in delicacy for even ten or twenty 

ears, In calculating profits the merchants allow a 

arge per centage, from three to four per cent.{or break- 
age from the effervescence in July and August. It was 
recently reported that M. Moet, of Eperny, had some 
sixty thousand bottles stored in his solid limestone cel- 
dar—ceilars not subject even to the vibration of the 
pavements. 

“The varieties of the vine are innumerable; they 
have a thousand in France alone. But we are unable 
to trace its history ; the wild plant is lost, like the pa- 
rent stock of the wheat. Both came, doubtless, from 
the East; and both, hke every other good thing, have 
followed the star of the empire westward, and we al- 
ready have the ‘corn and wine, of the Rhine on the 
banks of the Ohio. Seventy kinds of native vines have 
been enumerated, and cultivation is naturalizing the 
choicest clusters of sunny France.” 





Browse for Sheep. 

We have ascertained by that best uf all practicable 
testis; experience, that sheep, confined during the win- 
ter toa dry and unsucculent feed—oats, hay, grain, &c., 
are greatly benefited, and rendered much more healthy 
and vigorous by occasionally having access to the 
boughs of the pine, spruce and hemlock—all of which, 
during their range in the pastures, they frequently 
eat—instinet, no doubt, leading them to act as their 
own physicians, or more properly, perhaps, inducing 
them to eat thereof at times, even when not hungry, 
from that serviceable caprice of taste, noticeable as a 
peculiarity in all animals, domestic as well as wild. 

By cutting, ut this season, in the wood-lands, a few 
horse-loads of the boughs of the above mentioned trees, 
of small growth, and storing them awaw in your sheds, 
where they will be available when needed, you will as- 
eure your sheep against much discomio:t, and many of 
the various and unpleasant affections which so frequent- 
ly attsck them during their confinement to their yards 
and cotes. The sheep is a valuable animal, and every 
precaution possible adopted against disease, should be 


mE  __ 





regarded with especial consideration. 
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Troughs with salt, or perhaps, better yet, salt and 
ashes mixed, should be kept constantly in their enclo- 
sures. Water of the purest quality, and in unfailing 
quantity, must also be supplied for theiruse. The old 
practice of giving them snow, cannot be too soon dis- 
carded by those whose reverence for “traditionary us- 
ages,” still induces them to perpetuate, it.—[ Olive 

ranch. 











From the Boston Courier. 


Bartlett’s Double Plow. 


Being at Worcester a few days ago I was invited to 
examine the Double Plow, recentiy patented by W. 
O. Bartlett, Esq., of that city, and to see i!s operation. 
it is a very simple machine; it is in fact, two single 
plows yoked together, and like a well trained yoke 
of oxen that will do their work without a diiver, seems 
as if endowed with. sufficient intelligence to pei form its 
office without much labor on the part of the plowman. 
The machinery by which the two plows are connected 
is so contrived that they accommodate themselves to 
the ground. Ineversawa more useful agriculutral op- 
eration. It wasina field where corn had been raised 
the past summer, and which, thongh not stoney, had 
rather a diversified surface of plain and valley. The 
plow was drawn by a single team of oxen, attended 
by one man, whose attention seemed necessary only 
when he came totheend ot his furrow, to turn the 
plow into its proper position for another. He walked 
generally by the side of his team. ‘The man, the team 
and the plow, seemed to be so many parts of a well- 
adjusted, se]f moving machine, that only required wind- 
ing up to keep itin constant motion. li any one should 
have occasion or inclination to write a lecture on the 
poetry of husbandry let him first go to Mr. Bartlett’s 
larm, where he may get inspiration from the double 
plow, and learn wisdom from various improvements 
which are there in progress. 

I think that no one who has seen the operation of 
this plow can for a moment doubt its superiority over 
every instrumeut that has ever been invented for tilling 
the ground. 

On some soils it may require more draught than the 
common single plow, (though I am not certain of that,) 
but if itshouid, this requirement is immensely overbal- 
anced by the amount of work peiformed. It requires 
no uncommon sagacity ina farmer to perceive that he is 
in all respects a gainer when he can perform ina single 
day the labor that had formerly occupied two or three. 
@here is no doubt that a single team, either oxen or 
horses, would plow four acres a day with this simple 
machine, and the plowman would have the pleasure 
of seeing at its close his field witha new surface, beau- 
tifuily turned up in furrows of uniform width and depth, 
and in paralel lines, almost as straight as if drawn by a 
strict mathematical process. 

d+ Te Be 

PoETrY oF A STEAM EnGinE.— There is, to our think- 
ing, something awiully grand in the contemplation of 
avast steamengine. Stand amid its ponderous beams 
and bars, wheels and cylinders, and watch their unceas- 
ing play ; how regular and how powerful! ‘Lhe ma- 
chinery of a lady’s Geneva watch is not more nicely 
adjusted—the rush of the avalanch isnot more awlulin 
its strength. Old Gothic Cathedrals are solemn places, 
preaching solemn things; but to him who thinks, an 
engine room may preach a more solemn lesson still. It 
will tell him of mind—mind wielding matter at its will 
—mind triumphing ove: physical difficulties—iman as- 
serting his great supremacy—* intellect battling with 
the elements.” And licw exquisitely complete is eve- 
ry detail !—how subordinate every part towards the one 
great end !|—how every litile bar and screw fit and work 
together! Vast as is the machine, let a bolt be but the 
tenth part of an inch too long or too short, and the 
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whole fubric is disorganised. Itis one complete piece 
ot harmony—an iron essay upon unity of design and 
execution. Thereisdeep poetry in the steam engine— 
more of the poetry of motion than in the bound of an 
antelope—iore of the poetry of power than in the dash 
ofa cataract. And ought it not to be alesson to those 
who laugh at novelties, and put no faith in inventions, 
to consider that the complex fabric, this triumph of art 
and science, was once the laughing-stock of jeering 
thousands, and ence only the waking phantasy of a 
boy’s mind as he sat, and, in seeming idleness, watched 
a little column of vapor rise from the spout of a tea- 
kettle ?—[Illuminated Magazine. 





From the American Agriculturist. 
Plain Talk. 

We believe the farmers are not, as a body, doing a 
tithe of what they should for the advancement of their 
individual or collective interests ; and we further believe 
that the foundation of this apathy lies in their neglect to 
sustain and read the best Agriculturrl journals. Of the 
20,000,000 of our inhabitants, more than three fourths 
of whom are engaged in agricultural and horticultural 
pursuits, and most of whom obtain their entire support 
from these avocaticns, not one in two thousand, and we 
much doubt if there is one in three thousasd, who subscribe 
for and read a purely agricultural paper. Subtracting 
females and children from the mass, it will greatly di- 
minish the enormous disproportion. Yet what other 
class of citizens would submit to such a general desti- | 
tution! That our forefathers subsisted without agricul- 
tural papers, is no satisfactory answer. They even lived 
without steam-engines, Railroads,and not a few withou 
hats, boots or breeches,. Indians and Hotientots get 
along without them now; but the inquiry is not how 
mich ignorance this pursuit will bear and yet be toler- 
ated and kept alive, but how much knowledge the in- 
quiring spirit of this age should incorporate with it. 

How should a person know anyihing unless he is 
taught? Men ere not born with knowledge, and even 
in instincts they are far behind the brute creation. *A 
young alligator or duckling betakes itself to the water 
with the shell vet on its head; but what infant ever 
found its way to the mother’s breast without the assist- 
ance of its nurse? How much less should he, instinct- 
_ ively or through his own unaided reason, in any succes- 
sive stage of its existence, resort to the elaborate 
cultivation of the earth for a subsistence? Why does 
he manure and plow his field, sow his seed, and culti- 
vate it afrerwards, with any expectation of procuring 
food thereby ? The reply to all this simply 1s, he has 
been taught it. How? Sometimes by precept, but 
generally by example. In the last instance, the lad 
stands by and sees his more experienced companion do 
a certain thing; in the former, he arrives at the same 
knowledge by reading or conversation. And what are 
the relative advantages of these two modes of learning? 

A familiarity with the use of implements, seeds, crops, 
and the mauual operations of the farm are much more 
readily and effectually, and therefore appropriately, 
learned by example. All other knowledge may be in- 
differently Jearned either by seeing, hearing or reading. 
So that he learns his business rightly, it matters not 
how the farmer comes by his information. In seeing, 
we learn just what is before »s and no more, and we 
may have a very ignorant, stupid, or faulty teacher; in 
reading, we may possibly fave the same; but in the 
last case 'we have access 10 twenty, fifty, er even one 
hundred, in our best agricultural journals and books 
instead of a single oral teacher; and if he possesses 
any discrimination and judgment, tie can try each by 
all the others, and if there be ignorance, stupidity or 
error, he can thus readily detect it) \ He may have the 





.world besides? 





recorded experience and accumulated knowledge of 
‘the world, condensed in a coinparatively few volumes, ; 


arranged on his library shelves, withinconvenientreach | 


of his easy chair; and the daily experiments and im- 
provements of an experimenting and improving age, 
may be regularly brought to his door by the postman, 
in the best agricultural periodicals of the day, Can this 
be a bad, or even an indifferent modeot acquiring know- 
ledge, in a science and art which combiues no incon- 
siderable share of nearly all other sciences. Yet, this 
is book farming—a cant unmeaning phrase, which ig- 
horance jeeins worthy to rovoke’ derision and con- 
tempt whenever uttered. We take this bull by the horns 
and say, \t is this very book farming which must be 
sought us the principal and almost only means of improve- 
ment in agricullure. What could one maa, or one weigh- 
borhood, or even one State accomplish in this com- 
mendable career, were they to be shut out from all the 
From the bottom of our hearis, we 
pity the man, who scoras or neglects the teachings of 
the intelligent men, employed wherever the art of print- 
ing is known and practiced, in communicating reliable 
discoveries and imjrovements through the press. While 
stupidity scoffs, and jeers, it does not consider that 
nearly every particle of information it possesses, and 
has so long practiced for its own benefit, has been de- 
rived directly or indirectly from tradition or books 
which are but different caskets to hold the same jewels 
though the Jatter are by far the most safe and reliable. 
In reflecting on this stolidity, or it may more appropri- 
ately be styled, ingratitude, we are reminded of the 
blunt but truthful remark of an eccentric triend, that a 
pig fills his maw with fruit or mast, without ever look- 


| ing up to the tree which has furnished it. 





Proposep ABOLITION OF BULL FiGuTs IN Spain.—It 
it said that one of the first acts of the newly created 
Junta General of Agriculture, at Madrid, will be to 
recommend the granual suppression of bull fights, in 
censequence of their prejudicial effects upon the mate- 
rial interests and the morality of the country, , It is 
calculated that 4,000 horses annually perish in Spain 
upon the horns of the bull, which is more than Napoleon 
ever had killed in nine years’ warfare; andin a country 
essentially Agricultural, like Spain, this continued and 
cruel destruction of a useful animal, deprives those who 
dedicate themselves to the culture of the soil of a large 
amount of working power that might be applied to the” 
augmentation of their prosperity. The annual destruc- 
tion of 1,500 bulls in the various fights celebrated 
throughout the Peninsula destroys the best working 
breeds, impairs the quality of beef, impoverishes the 
milk markets, contributes to the decadence of pastures 
aid fields, aud augments tne prices of butter and milk, 
which, in civilized countries, are counted amongst the 
necessaries of life. Ali, these. considerations, and the 
fact that the people, by attending Dull fights, acquire 
habits of brutality and ierocity, by becoming accustom- 
ed to scenes of bloodshed, is likely to induce the govern- 
ment to attend to the representations of the Junta of 
Agriculture. 





Tue Manacement or Hoas,—For the last four or 
five years, | have fattened spring pigs, believing them 
to be most profitable. ‘The way I manage is this: I 
take pigs, about the middle of March, and when they 
are about one month old, I put them in a small lot con- 
tiguous to the house, so that I can feed them regularly 
on milk and Indian meal. I put the sows in good pas- 
ture, and turn them in with the pigs three times a (lay, 
until some timein July, when I tuna my sows and pigs 
into my oOrcbard, where they get the most of their liv- 
ing uutil October; then I feed them on corn-meal and 
mush until some time im January. When I kill them, 
they average from 250 to.275 pounds ; and I am almost 
.onvinced that they are more profitable than wintered 
hogs weighing 400 nounds ; but | stand upon convic- 
tion. | Perhaps some of your able correspondents may 
convince me otherwise,—{ Dollar Newspaper. 
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FOR YOUTH. 


From the Mother’s Assistant. 


Saw Up and Saw Down. 


“We must have some new furniture, and that, soon,” 
said a gentleman, taking a leisurely survey of the par- 
lors one morning, tooth-pick in hand, “I?ve been look- 
jug at my cousin Madison’s, very fine ‘heirs ; really, 
onrs begins to look shabby, Arkish!” 

“How, father?” asked one of the three boys who 
followed him in the survey. 

* Arkish, my son, it looks as if it were from the ark— 
quite out of date—we must have new.” 

‘Not for the present, my dear,”’ observed a lacy, aris- 
ing from the breakfast table, and following on, “this 
will answer for some fo come—it is hardly ten years 
eld, and you know how handsome it is was considered 
then?” —~ 

“Yes, and do you remember how chicken-hearted 
you were—afraid it was beyond our means?””—said the 
mtg grr chuckling ; “but it looks old now, out of 

ate, at least beside our cousin Madison’s ?? 

“Why make any of one our standard?” asked the 
wife. “Look at these three boys to provide for, as she 
patted Phil’s curly pate. 

“Ah, well, look out for them, time enough for that;” 
he replied, as he complacently surveyed them—‘“but 

‘we mist not be too snug , something is due to our sta- 
tion ;” upon which he , TB himself up alittle pomp- 
ously, perhaps. 

“Yes, to support it with sufficient economy to lay up 
something for rainy days.” 

“Your rainy days, Jane! the weather will take care 
of itself,” he said, goodnaturediy, going out of the 
room, then thrusting his head into the door, added, 
4] will send the porter up with those things, if he is 
not too busy.” 

“Let the boys go, my dear,” besought the lady ; “here 
are Madison and Philip, who would give all the world 
for something to do.” 

“Yes mother! let us go?”? shouted the two.” 

“No, no, let the porter do these things—cousin Madi- 
son’s boys” 

“Must not be pattern for ours,” playfully interrupted 
the wife, placing her hand on his mouth, 

* But do you think it best for the boys te go? they 
<an't bring it.” 

“Yes, father, yes! let us try ; there’s nothing like try- 
ing, mothing says,” eagerly declared the two. 

“TI see mothe: is for your working; well perhaps it 
is best, under all circumstances ; come with me,” and 
so from his handsome parlors departed, Mr. Philip 
K , my dear father, a rich merchant, as the world 
reputed him, with his eldest sons, Madison and Philip— 
pale and slender boys, of ten and eight years. 

Some time passed away—and, although the subject 
of new furniture was frequently brought up, cousin 
Madison Jones sufficiently commented upon, yet my 
mother never cordially assented to its being bought— 
not veeding it, to her, was synenymous with not buy- 
ing it. 

Bt length, a few days before thanksgiving, a rock- 
ing-chair, in the newest and easiest style of twenty-five 

ears ago, entered the front door, the precusor of a 

andsome set of furniture for the parlors. Our mother 
looked at it somewhat ungraciously, and drowned our 
exclamations by her silence. At dinner, when our 
father appeared, he threw himself into it, saying, «Ah! 
Jane, this is just what I want this-minute. 1am shock- 
ingly tired.” 

e looked at him, and there was a strange paleness 
about his mouth. “Is it not easy?” he asked, resting 
his head back and looking into my mother’s face, as if 
her full coincidence of opinion were needed to com- 
plete his enjoyment. Shesmiled pleasantly, then press- 
ed her hand upon his forehead. 
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“1 tear you are not well,” she said tenderly—“your 
head is very hot.” My father was not well—and he 
soon entered his chamber, and next day, and next, and 
next, and next, grew more sick. The three weeks 
which succeeded I shall never forget—dreary, dreary 
to me, the invalid boy, for I was derrived ot my moth- 
er’s care and presence, always so necessary to me be- 
fore. How keenly did I feel that nobody was like my 
mother, never having been able to engage in the active 
pursuits of my brothers. To sit by her side, with my 
little slate, or picture book was my chief delight.— 
Sometimes I threaded her needle or cut off an end, or 
sewed on patch-work, thankful forthe little help I 
might afford her. Now I was in the nursery, alone—my 
brothers occasionally came to amuse me, but child as I 
was, I saw that their hearts were nol there—they were 
thinking of sleds and snow balls. Nancy was kind, 
but somehow Nancy had a world to do when | begged 
a story, or my squares wanted basting. Yousee lieve 
not forget the technicalities of sewing, despite the love 
of the musty law beoks which line my office. 

Three weary weeks—weeks ef anxiety and painful 
solicituce, and the faithful devotion en my mothes’s 
part,atthe sick bed—but alas, skill, or medicine or 
prayer, availed nothing. My father was sinking! Madi- 
son and Philip were suffered to roain at large, a free- 
dom which they enjoyed to the fullest extent. The 
servants weut about on tiptoe, and whispered one to 
another. Thedoctor came oltener. | was left to take 
care of myself until Nancy put me into the parlors and 
bademe bea good buy. Soona gentleman came in 
and kindly taking me from the carpet, where I had sor- 
rowlully lain down, and placed me upon his knees, 
calling me his poor Jittle boy. Cousin Madison Jones 
entered, and he, so tall and big, who never spoke to the 
children, patted me on the arm, suying, “Ah! the poor 
little fellow—car’t realize it—no, no, no,’ and suffer- 
ed me to take in my own hand his cane, Brazilian cane, 
with a dog’s head carved upon the top; a cane which 
he had forbidden me even to touch. ‘the cane pleased 
me but a moment—then I looked up into their faces 
to learn wherefore this tenderness. I felt it meant 
something, a sad something, and instinctively called 
my mother. 

‘Poor little fellow, your mother can’t come te you,” 
said the gentleman gently laying my head upon his 
bosom. 

“I wish I could see my mother,” I whispered, with 
a choaking in my throat. 

“Your mother, child! no! no! don’t ask for mother; 


Jones, stopping in bis walk across the room with a 
stern and chiding look. Notwithstanding the choak- 
ing in the throat and a blur on the eyes, I resolutely 
rubbed my little thin hands across my eyes, and said 
rapidly to myself, “I must try to be a man, mother 
says; I must not ery—no ” Johnny must notcry; it 
was a hard struggle, but Jotnny did not ery, he lay 
patiently and sorrow{ully in the gentleman’s arme, 

That night Nancy undressed and put me in my trun- 
dle-bed, scarcely speaking, nor did she stop to hear my 
prayers, nor did my mother come into give me her 
good-night kiss, as she always had. What fears filled 
my little bosom. I was awed and frigh ened by the 
strange stillness of everythingand every bedy. I tossed 
restlessly about. Italked aloud to keep mysell com- 
pany. lsaid my prayers over and over again to ecm- 
fort my heart and keep up my courage. When at last 
it seemed as if mother even had forsaken me; I kept 
up a stout heart by whispering, Jesus loves little chil- 
dren, he does, mother says so. I am sure he does, 
mother read it to me.” 

What a world of authority in “mother says so}? O, 
mothers! say careful and judicious things, for ‘your 
words never die. 

Falling asleep, I dreamed of rolling off my bed, that 
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me 


I was tied up in a leg of my drawers, ani somebody was 
going to dash me to pieces. With a heart beating and 
ready to break, I awoke. Silent—everything silent. 
<<] will find my mother,’ was the heroic half waking 


’ resolntion, as | tumbled out of bed, with my lame foot 


My father’s door was reacted beyond the long, dark 
entry, and I crept in through the half opened door. By 
the pale lamp-light I could see nv one but a strang- 
man on the bed-side. My heart fell—then I pushed a 
little farther in. On the ether side of the bed sat the 
dear object of my night’s search. 

“My mother! my mother!” I did not cry it out, but 
my heart beat with deiight. Sofily I moved towards 
her. She sat down with her face bent over the pil- 
low—there was white all about, and her face was very 
white too. She neith-r heard nor heeded me, but I 
had found her, reached her chair, and was aciuafly hold- 
ing on the rounds when I heard a strange noise, a groan, 
a deep, hard breathing, which trightened me, 

“Tt is all over,” whispered the man. 

My mother’s head dropped upon the pillow, and she 
sobbed in agony. If was the chamber of death I 
clung to her knees; **Mother, dear mother!” | whis- 
pered something between joy and sorrow and terror; 
*do let me stay with you.” She looked around, then 
taking me up, clasped me convulsively to her bosom. 
while her tears scaliled my cheeks. ‘ My poor, father- 
Jess boy! O God, thy wi!l be done! she exclaimed as 
she laid her cold, wet cheek upon my forehead. * Dear, 
dear mother, | love you!” was all that | knew of the 
language of comfort. Then when exhausted and sinking 
under the weignt of grief and weariness, they put her 
to bed and would take me away from her, I prayed them 
to let me lie by he: side—“I woulda be stil,, [ would 
not breathe.” ‘Let the child come,’’ she said to those 
who would have thurst me back into the trundle-bed. 
She oj ened her arms, and I nestled close into her bo- 
som, showing my sympathies by kissing her night- 
gown, when | could not approach her face without di-- 
turbing her, and by ejaculating, “mother, dear mother!” 
Amid her tears and broken prayers I fell asleep. { have 
always thought since that painful night, a tie seemed to 
link me to my mother, unlike my brothers, nearer and 
dearer. My heart, little though it was, had b2en clo-e to 
hers in the darkest hour. 

Sad days followed—sad to my mother, sad to my 
brothers, as they began to realize in the funeral pomp 
and procession the afflictions which had betallenthem—. 
not sadder to me than the days when I lived alone in 
the nursery. Now I could sit by her side, and look, 
when I would into her pale, sad face. 

“You tfave a great responsibility, certainly, the bring- 
ing up of your three boys,” said a friend who came to 
pay my mother a visit of sympathy—*‘but it is not as 
though you had not enough todo with,” contrasting 
the luxuries about us wit! her narrow home. 


“I do not know how that will be,” answered my 
mother, with a sigh—a prophetic sigh, it proved to be. 
The next painful scene hastened on—an examina- 
tion of father’s affairs and settling his estate. No will 
was discovered, nor was reason granted long enough 


- tosayanything regarding a fature provision for his 


family. “On the last night it is said hie attempted to 
speak and looked with unutterable sorrow upon my 
mother; but what lay upon his mind his lips in vain 
tried to reveal. 

It was not long before Mr. Madison Jones, who ad- 
ministered on the estate, began toutter short and signi- 
ficant growls, that “things were no better than they 
should be—that it was just as he always said—Philip 
lived too fast; yes, he knew from the first how it would 
be—his family would be left to come upon their 
friends}? Cousin Madison was famous for seeing re- 
— aa they appeared; it is net every one who is 

us gift. 


At last it ¢ame out naked enough, that my father was 





a bankrupt. We were poor, absolutely poor, but fora 
small sum belonging to my mother, and secured to her 
in marriage contract. Its interest had never been 
touched, and so it ainounted to something, but little 
enough, upon which to bring up three boys. Rich re- 
lations we bad but one, Mr. Madison Jones, and he 
only a rich cousin, who prided himselfupon his money, 
and valued other people by the same standard, 

And what wasmy mo'thertodc? ‘The moment she 
knew the actual state of things she began to act.— 
Would she open a boarding house, that genteel aud un- 
certain alternative for poor genilewomen? 

If possible ; no—her time must be given to her boys, 

Did she move into the quarter of that small tene- 
ment in a back street, behind cousin Madison’s, and 
take in sewing, letting her eldest live half of his time at 
his namesake’s and send the youngest to her father’s; 
or could she not manage to keep them with her? 

‘Tha’ neighbo: hood isso b d for boys—and besides, 
there is no yard ior them to work in,” argued my 
imother. , 

‘A yard! what do you wanta yard for?” asked cous- 
in Madison, testily. 

“Then they can play a greatdeal with our boys, 
and of.en take their mesis with us. Every little helps,” 
added Mrs. Cousin Madison. My mothe: thanked 
her; but inwardly begged to be excused from too 
great amalgamation of the boys. She said she would 
take time to think, and endeavor to place hersell in 
a situation for the best good o! her sons, 

Behold us then, in-four mnths time, at a house in a 
village of which my mother knew very little, except 
its neat, well ordered appearance, and its excellect 
clergyman. A “cottage” presents foo many poetical 
associations to indicate truly ournew dwelling. It was 
a siinple one story house, and had been yellow—some- 
what unpromising without, perhaps, but within it had 
twa nice chambers in the attic, a pleasant sitting room 
and kitchen. Its chief attractions to my mother were 
a small barn anda large yard; a part of which, behind 
the house, s:emed to have been the remains of a gar- 
den, by some early occupant. Stranggling currant bush- 
es were discovered among the grass, and some stinted 
goosberries in the corners. A small farm was on one 
side, and Mr. Giles’ great bay-field on the other—the 
sparks and coals of a blacksmith’s shop opposite, the 
blue sky above us, with the sun-rising and sun-setting 
allin sight, and green pastures almost within a stone’s 
throw. 

We had scarcely seitled when Mr. Madison Jones 
and a gentleman rode outto see us. My mother was 
absent, bul soon to return. Meanwhile they surveyed 
the premises—then coming in, they satdown. I was 
in my little chair surrounded with playthings. Re- 
garding me as a plaything too, they talked freely. 

«This big yard! what’s it for??? said Mr. Madison. 
<<] should like to know what Jane wanted it for.” 

“Better take snug little rooms in town,’ joined his 
companion. 

“She saysit is for the boys. Whatdo they want of 
a big yard? They take care of it! They work! [ 
never found boys good for anything yet. There are my 
four great boys—of what use are they to me? all they 
want isto be waited upon. She has missed it, er I 
ain mis'aken—but women must have their own way! 
Women have no judgment!’ So commented our cousin, 
Mr. Madison Jones, unheeding the little lame boy, 
who devoured every word he said. 

By-and-by my mother appeared. Cousin Madison's 
opinions were not long concealed. 

“That big yard, Jane! that’s going to be a trouble 
toyou. What in the name of common sense is it for?” 

“For the boys,” she answered, as undisturbed as nos- 
sible. “You s:e the part which runs behind the house 
was a garden once.! I hope to have it a garden again, as 
it will employ the boys.” 
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“Employ the money, Jane. What can boys do?— 
Depend upon it, you won’t get much work out of them 
Look at mine.” I dare say she did, as I verture to 
say she had many times before, which fortified her in 
her present position. 

@ had been at our new home a forthnight when 
ouroldest came. He had been at Mr. Madison Jones’s 
nearly ever since our father’s death, somewhat against 
my mother’s judgment, which unavoidable circumstan- 
cer seemed for atime control. It wasa chilly April 
twilight when he arrived. My mother ran to welcome 
him. “O Maddy! Maddy!” shouted forth my little lips; 
but Maddy walked unmovedly in, and planting him- 
self with his back to the fire and his cap in his hand, 
took his first impression. Our little sitting room cer- 
tainly looked the piciure of comfort—a neat bookcase 
reflected a bright blaze from the opposite side of the 
room, a table witha gieen cloth occupied the centre 
and a few valuables rescued fromthe sale adorned the 
room. Madison did not seem to know whether to suf- 
fer himself to be pleased or net. 

‘Where is Philip?” he at length asked. A stirring 
step was heard in the back entry, upon which Philp 
opened the door with alogin his hand. ‘Finished, 
mother—finished the pile. O Maddy!” he exclaimed, 
with unexpected delight. 

‘Finished what?” asked the eldest, with some indi- 
cations of interest. : 
geskee ate splitting and piling my wood,” answered 

il. 

**Po you split and pile?” 

“Yes, I hope so,” answered Phil, as if he had al- 
ways done it. 

‘I shan’t,” declared Madison, with an ungracious- 
ness altogether uncalled for. 

“Then you don’t belong to our hive,” said Phil, stout- 

ly, as he laid down the log. “You may go back to 
Mr. Jones’s.”” My mother was preparing tea. 
« &T shan’t like here—I know I shan’t,” said Madison 
again, after a pause; “‘it is nota bit like cousin Madi- 
80n’s, or our other house. Cousin don’t like it eith- 
er.”? 

“T like it,” said Philip, “because it hasa barn and 
such a big yard; and perhaps we shall have a cow some 
time or other.” 

“Yes, a beautiful bossy,” said I, “just like Mr. 
Giles’s.” 

“Who'll take care of it,” asked Madison. 

You or I,” said Phil, “one of us.” 

*T shan’t,” declared Madison. ‘‘Mr. Jones’s boys 
don’t have to work. Mr. Jones says it is high time to 
work when we are men; that we must take all the plea- 
sure we can when we are young,—frolic and have high 
times.” My mother looked anxiously, but still said 
nothing. Philip and I were conscious of being damped, 
décidedly so. Atsupper, Madison wished he had a 
taste of bread and milk—he thought that people in the 
country always had bread and milk. 
pets, we have a cow, we can have a plenty,” said 

il. 

And when will that be??? asked Madison, petulant- 
ly 


“Just as soon as my sons can earn one,” answered 
my mother. “You know whatever we get, we get 
with ourown hands now. When shliall you earn a cow, 
boys,” she asked, in aninspiring tone just as if we could 
if we tried. 

‘“sAsk Mr. Jones to give us one,” said Madison. 

*‘We don’t want any one to help us, when we can 
help ourselves, mother says,” aiait Philip, “and, moth- 
er, we willtry and earn a cow t it our very selves,” 


—upon which his black eyes sparkled with interest, in 
contemplation of the effort. : 
That evenirg, for the first time since» my father’s; 
death, did she collect her family about her, without the 
absence of a member, or the intrusion ofavisitor. She 


began to speak of it but her voice grew busky, and I 
Saw a tear glistening in hereye. Instinctively my hand 
was within hers. ‘Theushe turned over the leaves ofa 
great Bible, and arose to go to another part of the room. 
She came back,calmed. ‘My sons,” she said, cheer- 
fully, “we have a dear little home here, and it will be a 
very happy home, if you all strive'to do your part to 
make it so—yes, and you must help support it too—you 
all have something to do—little by little, day by day, 
use your hands to work out some good and useful ends 
for your mother and each other—are you not ready to?” 
she asked inquiringly, and looking at each of us with 
her large, earnest eyes. nt ; 

“Yes, mother,” responded Philip, quickly—‘‘yes, 
mother, we have got to do, haven’t we?” ‘ 

“To do and never flinch,” said our mother, with 
great emphasis—“never fall back, never grumble, nev- 
er regret when your duty is plain before you, boys.” 

‘But when it is hard?” said Madison, looking down 
at his foot. 

‘“‘Have more courage, must we not, mother? I always 
remeinber you told me so a great while ago, when I went 
to school in a snow-storm,”’ said Philip, vane | up, 
with fire in his eyes; “you said, ‘courage, Philip! brave 
it out! don’t be afraid of a snow-storm!’ then I was not, 
mother.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 
— ee 


HORTICULTURE. 
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St. Louis Horticultural Society. 

The fourth annual meeting of this Society was held 

Jan. 5, 1850, Tos. ALLEN, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Jas. TuRNER exhibited preserved specimens of 
fifty-four varieties of “‘ Heath,” plants, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Ep. Haren, Esq., Librarian of the Society, submit- 
ted his report, by which it appeared that the whole 
amount of subscriptions received for the library was 
$106, and that he had expended in the purchase- of 
books, and for book case, the sum of $107 97; balance 
in favor of Librarian, $1 97. 

The Librarian also reported that several subscribers 
have failed thus far to pay the amounts subseribed by 
them, amounting in all to $36, which he would endeaw- 
or to collect as speedily as possible. 

On motion, the subscription of Jas. Nicol, deceased, 
was remitted. 

The Treasurer submitted a report on the pecuniary 
affairs of the Society, showing the receipts during the 





past year, 1849, to have been $324 63 
And the Expenditures, 91 50 
Balance, cash en hand, $233 13 


On motion, the Committee on accounts were author- 
ized and requested immediately to settle all outstand- 
ing claims against the Society up to this period, and 
when so settled to cause the same to be paid by the 
Treasurer, 

The President then distributed the following premi- 
ums, awarded at the last fall exhibition : 


To Messrs. Salisbury & Thomas, for the best eol- , 
lection of green house plants, a set of silver 
spoons, $10 00 





To James Page, for 2nd best do., a silver cream 


ladle, 5 00 
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To Messrs. Salisbury & Thomas, for the best col- 
lection of dahlias, a silver spoon, 

To Messrs. Eckard & Sieckman; gardeners to 

Dr. Gemp, for the best parlor bouquet, a silver 


2 00 


spoon, 2 00 
To Messrs. Salisbury & Thomas, for the best 
hand l-ouguet, a silver fruit knife, 2 00 


ToJoseph Middlemist, for the best apples, a 
silver cream ladle, 

‘To the same, for the best quinces, a silver butter 
knife, 


To David B. Hill, for the best native grapes, a 
silver dessert spoen, 


"To Mr. Zurstrassen, for the best foreign grapes, 
a silver dessert spoon, 


‘To James Sigerson, for the best general display of 
vegetables, a siver fruit knile, 


To’James Page, for the best cellery, 1 00 
To James Turner, for the best asparagus, 1 00 

The report of the Committee on Vegetables was 
amended by awarding to James Sigerson a premium of 
$2, tor the best specimens of Rhubarb, exhibited by 
him throughout the season. 
_ The President stated that he had received a commu- 
dication informing him of the establishment of a Hor- 
ticultural Society at Burlington, Iowa, under favorable 
auspices. 

On motion, 

The Society proceeded to ballot for officers for the 
jensuiing year, which resulted in the following election : 


' THOMAS ALLEN, President. 


LEWIS BISSELL, 
WM. MILLBURN, > Vice Presidents, 
JAS. SIGERSON, 


WM. SALISBURY, Treasurer. 
EDW. HAREN, Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 
EPHRAIM ABBOTT, Recording Secretary. 


JAS. SIGERSON, ) 
JAS. TURNER, 

F. E. ROBINSON, 
B. MARTIN, 

WM. M. PLANT, 
N. RIEHL, 

‘ E. ABBOTT, 7 
i On motihn, the President appointed the following 
persons to constitute the Financial Committee, viz :— 


E . Abbott. Jas. Turner, Wm. M. Plant 


: Voted, That the proceedings of this meeung be fur- 
nished to each of the city daily papers for publication, 
Adjourned to first Saturday in February. 
THOS. ALLEN, President. 
_ E. Axszort, Secretary. 


3 00 
2 50 
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_, Pirny Hrnts.—Snuff on the necks and backs of 
‘calves and young cattle, will do more good than in the 
nose of any maiden lady or dandy bachelor; and brim- 

stone bought for the hogs will not prove that the itch 
has got into the house. Cards, on the cattle make 
them look as much better as children with their hair 


combed. A clean barn is a hint to the woman who 
_ takef care ot the kitchen. 


Good milking stools save 
A scraper on the door 


—— 





LS 
For the Valley Farmer. 


A Table, 


SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF SEED REQUIR- 
ED FOR ANY GIVEN SPACE, 

Asparagus—if sown to transplant, one quart of seed 
will sow a bed of thirty square feet. 

French or kidney Beans.—For every feet of row, the 
beans being three inches apart in the row, halfa pint. 

Beets.—For every fifty feet of drill, one ounce is re- 
quisite. 

Broccoli.—Half an ounce will sow a bed of 40 square 
feet 

Cabbage,—One ounce will sow a bed of forty square 
feet, of the early sorts; for the more Inxutiant sorts, 
one ounce will sow a bed of sixty square feet. 

Cauliflower, same as the last. 

Cellery.—For a seed bed of forty squase feet, half an 
ounce is sufficient. 

Cress.—If sown in drills, for every ten feet allow a 
quarter of an ounce. 

Endive.—For a seed bed of forty square feet, half an 
ounce, 

Lettuce.—The seeds of lettuce require room. A 
quarter of an ounce will sow forty square feet, and pro- 
duce upwards of four hundred plants. 

Marjoram.—Fe1 a seed bed, forty square feet, a quar 
ter of an ounce. 


Mustard.—-Sow in the same proportion as for garden 
cress. 


Onions.— for every forty square feet, allow an ounce 


of seed. 
Parsley.—One ounce of seed will sow a drill 50 feet 


long. 


Parsnip.--Half an ounce will sow a bed of 100 feet 
square. 


Peas, —Fer the early sorts, one pint for every sixty 
feetof drill; for the later sorts, one pint will sow 100 
feet. 


Raddish.—For a bed fifty feet square, two ounces of 
seed. 


Salsify.—One ounce of seed will sow thirty feet of 
drill. 

Soorzeneva, same as the last. 

Savoy, same proportions as cabbage. 





™ Spinnach.—Two onnces will sowa bed of one hun. 
dred square feet, it sown broadcast; if in drlils, one 
ounce will sow the same ground. 


, Turnip.—Half an ounce will sow one hundred square 
eet. 


Potatoes, Peppers, Cucumbers, Melons, &c. I have 
not given, as most people know the quantity req uired. 


‘ TURNER.@ 
St. Louis, Dec., 1849. 


Mr. ABRAHAM Rowe, of Kensington, has a cow he 
raised from an eartern breed, 6 years old, from which 
was made between the 20th of May and Oct. 20th, one 
hundred and fifty-six pounds of butter, averaging over 
one pound a day from pasture feed only. It being his 
only cow, furnished his family with their cream and 
milk beside. Farmers would seem to forget that it 

8 ho more to keep a good cow than an ordinary one, 
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Garden Husbandry: 


This isa branch of horticulture, the object of which 
isto r.ise fruits, vegetables, and seeds tor profit on a 
smaller extent of ground than is usually occupied ior 
the purpose of agriculiure. 

The best examples ot this kind of industry are found 
among the market-gardeners near poplous towns, par- 
ticularly London, Paris and Amsterdam, By the ap-| 
plication of much manual labor and a. abundant sup- | 

ly of manure, they accelerate the growth of vegeta- 
bies, and produce them more abindantly than where 
manure is not so easily obtianed, or where there is not | 
so large a demand for the produce, 

The gardeners near Paris, some of whom have gar- 
dens within the outer walls of the city, are called Ma- |, 
raichers, from the situation of their gardens in a low! 
district which was formerly a marsh (mzrais.) The 
industry of this laborious class is proverbial ~ Their 
whole life is devoted to theirgardens. They work the 
whole day in the greatest heat of the sun, and long be- 
fore the rest of the intiabitants awake they are on the 
way tothe market with their prod ice. The soil in 
which they raise their vegetables is naturally a poor 
sami, but by ccnstant manuring it has been converted to 
avery rich mould, abounding 'n humus, Frow'its po- 
rous nature and the frequent recurrences of dry sum- 
mers, it wonld produce little wi bout constant and 
abundant watering. The raising of water from numer- 
ous wells dispersed through the grounds, and convey- 
ing it to the growing plan's, is the most laborious part 
of the work: daring the whole summer this labor is in- 
cessant. There are large stone cisterns in which the 
water is allowed to remain, that it may acquire the 
temperature of air; and fiom these itis carried by pipes 
into varisus channels which intersect the garden in eve- 
ry direction. ‘i hese gardeners divide the sea-on into 
three periods. The first begins in October, when they 
sow lettuees in hot-beds, which are pricked oul a month 
after, and planted finally in a sheltered border about 
the end of January, the ground having been well dug 
and abundantiy manured with very rotten dung taken 
from the hot-beds, At the same time, they sow rad- 
ishes and leeks among the lettuces. The radishes are 
sold by the end of March, the lettnces in May, and the 
leeks in June. This coinpletes the first sea-one The 
ground is now dug again, and manaved with dresh long 
stable-dung, mixed with the ea: th of which the hot-beds 
were formed ; in this they p'ant alternate rows of en-| 
dive or searolles, (both varieties of chivory,) and of 
cucumbers, which p oduced gheikin:for pickling and 
sauces. ‘The endive is sold in Jniy, and the small cn- 
cuimbers continue to be gathered till September. In 
the third season, which is the shortest, another digging 
and dunging is given, after which they sow radishes 
and small winter-sa'ad, of which the French have a 
great variety. Winter endive is also plan'ed for blanch- 
ing. From this statement it appears that the ground 
produces a constant succession of culinary vegetal les, 
and that it is manured thricein the year. ‘Ihe great 
object is to have a rap‘d succession, and to allow no 
plant to occupy the ground long. Cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, asparagus, artichokes, and other vege'ables 
which remain a long tine on the ground, are cultivated 
at a grealerdistunce from Paris, where the land lets at 
alower rate. These plants will bear to be carried to 
a greater distance than the delicate vegetables which 
are used chi: fly in a raw state assalads, The only per- | 
ennial plint in the gardens of the Maraichers is sorrel, | 
of which there is a great consumption. This is con- 
tinnally dunged and watered to accelerate its growth, 
and is cut many timesin the season, I must, how ver, 





be allowe:l that this (orcing with manure and water, al- 
though it produces large and delicate fibres, does not 
give the fliver which belongs to vegetables grown in 
commen earth, and which have 


growth. 


ad a more ratur | 
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scale, and if they produce fewer salads and pot-herbs, 
they produce better and more substantial vegetables, 
and hkewise a considerable quantity of fruit. 


The best soil is a moist alluvial loam deposited from 
repeated overflowings o’ the Thames, which are now 
prevented by banks or dikes; but an increased demand 
lor vegetables hus cause! muci inferior soils to be cul- 
tivated as gardens, and increased labor and manure have 
supplied the deficiency in natural fertility. ‘The gar- 
deners’ year properly begins in Autumn, when the Jand 
is dug, or rather, trenched, and well wanured. Various 
vegetables which will be required in winter are now 
sown, and especially those which are to produce plants 
to be set out in spring; spinach, onions, radishes, and 
winter salads are sown, and when the weather is severe, 
are protected by a slight covering of straw or mata, 
In February, the caulittowers which have been raiséd 
in frames or under hand-glasses are planted out. The 
cabbage plants are picked out. The radishes, onions, 
and salads go to market as soon as they areof suthcient 
size, and sugar-loaf cabbages succeed them. As the 
cauliflowers are taken off, they are succeeded by en- 
dive and cele:y, an the same is the case with the cab- 
bages. Thus there is a constant succession of vege'a- 
bles, without one momeni’s respite to the ground, 
which,in consequence of continual stirring and man- 
uring, maintains its productive power. Deep trei:eh- 
in. in some degree prevents that peculiar deterioration 
of the soil which would be the consequence of the tre- 
quent repetition of similar plants Tuis effect is most 
perce: tible when the plants perfect their seed, whieh 
is seldom or never allowed to take place in market gar- 
dens; but great attentionis paid to the species of plants 
which succeed each other on the spot. The principle 
which experience and theory unite in establishing, is 
that of avoiding the too frequent recurrence of ; ants 
which belony to the same naturel fainiles. The great- 
er variety cultivated in gardens, in comparison with 
the common produce on a tarim, enables this principle 
to be tually acted upon. Those gardeners who over- 
look this, and repeatedly sow or plant the same kins of 
vezetables in the same sp ‘ts, are soon aware of their 
error by the diminution of the produ-e, both in quan- 
tity and quality, and by various diseases which attack 
the plants, however abundant may be the food supplied 
to them or careful the tillage, 


The principle on which the gardeys are cultivated ia 
that of forcing vegetation by means of an aburdant sup- 

ly of dung, constant tillage, and occasional watering. 
‘Lhe whole surface is converted into a species of hot- 
bed. and crop succeeds crop with a rapidity which is 
truly astonishing. Those vegetibles which arrive al @ 
marketable state in the lea-t time are always the most 
profitable, ard those also for which there is a constant 
demand at all times of the year. With an abundant 
supply of manure, the miiket gardeners have no fear 
of exhausting the sol, and dissimilar vegetables moy 
grow together on the same ground. Trees bearing 
fruit may be planted in rows, especially those of the 
dwarl kind, and uncer them those vegeiables which do 
not require much sua may be rassed to advantage, 


Raspberiies, gooseberries, and currents are planted in © 
‘These rows being thirty’ 


the rows between the trees. 
feet apart, leave am le room for vegetables; but in 
those gaidens where the finest vege'alles are raised, 
and particularly in those which ave appropriated to the 
grow bof seeis, no trees are perinitied to shade the 
ground 3 even the hedyes, if there are any, are kept low 
and clipped, that they moy not give any shade, or hare 
ber small birds, 

A garden should slway- be laid out in a regolar form 
with nar‘ow parallel beds, and paths between them 
One or more road-, of sufficient width to allow a car 
to pass, should in’e:sc these beds at right angles, 
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for the convenience of bringing manwe and taking of 
the produce. The beds should not be above six feet 
wide, so that a person may eas‘ly puil up weeds or 
ather the vegetables without treading upon the beds. 
e surface soil taken from the paths serves to raise the 
beds, and intentive soils may carry off the supeifiuous 
water alte: sudden and violent rains. The whole ground 
should have been trenched two spits deep or more; and 
this trenching should be frequently repeated, to mix 
the upper with the under past of the soil, and distribu- 
ting the decomposed dung throughout the whole depth. 
Thus in time arich black mould will be produced, in 
/ which every kind of vegetable will grow most-rapidly. 
For earls deg and those which are used in winter, 
and require to be protected from frost, narrow beds are 
made lying a direction east and west and sloping to- 
wards tne south, with the north side raised high, so that 
their surface forms an angle of twenty or thiaty de- 
grees with the horizon. This gives the plants a pro- 
tection fiem the north winds, and exposses them more 
to the influence of the sun. In very frosty weather, 


_ these beds arecovered with mats or loose straw. We 


_ do not mention frames covered with grass, as they be- 
longtoa higher kind of horticulture ; but a moderate 
hot-bed made with fresh dung, and covered with mats 
laid over hoops, is indispensable for the raising of early 
vegetables. By these means radishes and various sal- 
ads may be raised very early in the spring, and some- 
times in mild winters, without any interruption during 


4 the whole year. 








Anabundant supply of manure is indispensable in a 
\markct garden, and this can generally be obtained in 
i large towne at atrifling expense. The neighborhood of 
‘atown is therefore a necessary circumstance towards 

the production of the crop, as wellasits sale. It would 
beimpossible to make a sufficient quantity of manure 
\by means of horses which are employed to carry the 
produce to market, and the extent of land usually laid 


Bet in garden ground could not raise sufficient food for 


caftle without taking up aspace which may be more pro- 
fitably employed. The only au.imal which can be kept 
to advantage by a gardener isa pig. This animat will 
live well on the offal of vegetables, and the gardens of 
cottage:s could not well be kept in a fertile state if it 
were not for the manure made by the pigs. 
The market gardeners about Amsterdam are mostly 
) Jews, and the vegetables which they bring to market 
Sare similar to those of the London or Paris gardeners; 
but they excel particularly in raising cauliflowers, 
“large white cabbages for making sour-kraul, French 
Sbeans, cucumbers, and melons. They also excel in 
othe forcing of early peas and beans, and in the gener- 
‘al management of hot-beds. 
» The profits of a garden near a large city, of the ex- 
“tent of 10 or 12 acres, are as great as thatof a farm of 
ten times the extent cultivated in the best manner, 
ithout the help of purchased manure, But if man- 
re can be obtained at a reasonable rate, as is often the 
ase in the great thoroughfares, where many horses are 
kept for public conveyances, although there be no im- 
mediate demand for vegeiables, a parden may be very 
profitably cultivated, entirely for the purpose of rais- 
“ing seeds. ‘The demand for seeds of all the most com- 
Mon productions of a garden, and especially of flowers, 
As very great, and the profit of those who retail them 
n stnall quantities is so great that they can afford a lib- 
tera! price to those who raise them with proper care, so 
jasto keep the varieties distinct. 
| Many plans have been proposed for the distribution 
5of the crops in gardecs; but none of them are suited 
vito every situation. Much depends on the nature of 
he soil, which may be better, suited to one kind of 
»produce than another, and also to the demand for ary 
peculiar class of vegetable. New sorts may o'ten be 
sluotroduced with advantage. The raising of any usefu' 
prlant with great care will often g vea man a reputa- 
9 
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on, which Makes it advantageous to him to confine 
himself to these principally, and rai-e them in the great- 
est perfection. An ingenious man will find out what is 
most for his own alvantage ; and, from the list of plants 
which may be cultiva'ed for ornament or for use, a se- 
lection may be made which may be well suited to the 
situation of the ground and the circumstances of the 
grower. The practice of the market gardeners may be 
examined with advantage ; and long experience, with 
the test of profiit, will lay down better practical rules 
than the most plausible theories, 

The plow may be used to assist in trenching, and 
improved drilis for sowing; but the spade, rake, and 
hoe are the principal tools; indeed, labor is the great 
esvential in the garden. 

The application of the garden husbandry must be in 
the preparation of the soil by deep trenching and dig- 
ging, carefully drilling or dibbling all the seeds in rows, 
stirring the soil between the growing plants, and keep- 
ing the ground clear of weeds by the hand and the hoe. 
These last are the most essential part of the cul iva- 
tion. By daily attention to the progress of the plants, 
and continual assistance at critica! periudsa, sometimes 
thinning out, and at other times transplanting to pro- 
duce an equalcrop, and treating every plant us it it 
were a agre plant in a garden, the ground may be made 
to aaah more than double what the most altent.ve 
farmer could expect on a larger scale. 

These short rules may be added for garden cultiva- 
tion: 

1. Regulate the distribution of your plants with res- 
pect to shade and sun. Ordinary standard trees should 
be oa the north and west sides near or against the wall 
or fence,so as not to shade too much from the sun. 

2. Alternate the crops, and do not plant varieties to- 
gether, lest the pollen should mix. 

3. Plant immediately after preparing for the soil. 

4. Seeds and young plan's require to be kept moist, 
and with light soil about them. 

5. Stirring the earth above well-set plantsis one of 
the most certain and rapid means of forwarding vege- 
tables. 

6. Trench the soil over sixteen or eighteen inehes 
deep reguirrly every four or five years, taking a fifth 
part annually. 

The following remarks from Judge Buel are concise, 
and well adapted to farmers: 

The month of May is an important one in the opera- 
tions of the garden. If not already done, no time 
should be lost in sowing the seeds of onions, salads, 
early cabbage, peas, radishes, and in planting some 
early corn and potatoes. The beet, carrot, parsnip, 
and summer squash may alse be sown. Cabbages« for 
winter use may be sown in time from the 20th to 30th. 
As soon as the soil and season are warm enough to bring 
up corn, which here is generally from the 15th te 20th, 

lant your melons, pumpkins, and cucumbers, though 
it will doequally well to plant the latter, for pickles, in 
theearly part of June. The 15th will ordinarily do 
for Lima beans, which are the best of the bean family. 
Soak the seec of these in warm water a few hours, and 
cover them slightly when planted. My practice is to 
save this crop for winter use. They afford a great pro- 
duct. When frost is apprehended the beans are all 
picked, the unripe ones sheiled and dried ; and, if soak. 
ed belore cooking, are neaily as good as when first gath- 
ered from the vines. Perennial products require ver 
little care after they are once esiablished. We will 
name of fruits, the strawberry, the currant, gooseberry, 
plum, pear, quince, grape, and, in situations where they 
willthrive, the apricot and peach. But otf fruits we 
would havenone but the best sorts, for the best are as 
cheap as the worst, are as easily cultivated, and infin- 
iely more healthy and grateful. ‘These, if well se- 
lected, will give a succession of frait from June to No- 





vember, and in a preserved state during the year. 
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Plants to begin with, will cost from three to five dol- 
lars. ‘They way be multiplied by grafting, budding, 
&c. The trees should beso arranged asto shade as 
little as possible the grounds that are to be tilled. 
Half a dozen roots of the pie-plant (rhubard) will 
fuanish abundant materials for pies and tarts, in no wise 
inferior to the gooseberry, from April to July, or until 
the fruit is sufficiently advanced to supply its place. 
These should be planted two feet apartin good soil. A 
bed of forty by three and a half feet will supply the | 
table with delicious asparagus during a part of April, | 
and the whole of May and June, if kept in good order. 
For this the ground should be dug deep and made 
rich. 

The annual products which go towards subsisting a 
family, and which are numerous, us the onion, beet, 
carrot, parsnips, cabbages, peas, beans, pot-herbs, sal- 
lads, radishes, squash, cucumber, melon, &c. Some of 
these are in use most of the season, and most of them 
afford valuable winter stores. 
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Traveling Agents. g 
The following persons have been commissioned as 
Agents for the Valley Farmer: 


G. H. WILSON, for Missouri, northern Illinois,‘and 
lowa. 
JOHN F. DUNNICA, for Missouri; 


A. R. HAYNES, for Northern Illinois and Iowa; 


J. W.BARLOW, of Burlington, will also act as Gen- 
eral Agent for lowa and vicinity. . 





Ciry Acent.—Mr. Stpney Smirn is authorized to 
receive subscriptions for the Valiey Farmer and receipt 
for the same. 


——___—__ a 


x3°Some of our subscribers are still in arrears for the 
first volume. We hope they wiil not delay to remit the 
sums due. ALL arrearages should be sent to our ad- 
dress [E. Abbott, ] and may be remitted by mail at our 


risk. 





x3-If any of our friends have a neighbor who does 
not take the Valley Farmer, will they, the next time 
thev meet him, be so good as to hint that our paper is 
the largest and cheapest agricultural paper in the land, 
and the only one expressly devoted to the good cause in 
the Mississippi Valley, and if he wishes to add to his 
stock of information, prosecute his business successful- 
ly, and do his family a favor, he will lose no time in 
making up a club orsending on his own sdbscription at 


once. 





Toracco.—In the néxt number of the Valley Farmer 
we shall publish a prize essay on the culture and man- 
agement of Tobacco, written for the American Farmer 
by W. W. W. Bowie, Esq., of Prince George’s Co., 
Md. The writer, saysthe Editor of the Am. Farmer, 
has treated the subject in a plain, common sense style, 
so that “he who runs may read,” and he who reads 
may understand—just the way all agricultural treatises 
should be written. The essay, will be found to treat 
the subject in i 
the seed bed, to the packing of the weed for market, 
leaving nothing unsaid—no instructions untold—that a 
grower of the article ongkt to know, and so simply tole 


Vor. 2. No. 1. 


————e 


—— eee 


that the meanest capacities can comprehend. To any 
person engaged in the cultivation of Tobacco this essay 
is worth the year’s subscription tothe Valley Farmer. 


ee 


PraiRiz FarMER.—We have received the Jan. num- 
ber of this well known publication, filled as usual with 
interesting and instructive matter, We cannot but ad- 
mire the patronising tone with which these good na- 
tured editors treat of their more youthful contempora- 
ries. Onfly think of their graciously permilting the 
people of Missouri, if they choose, to patronise an “‘in- 
ferior paper” printed in,St. Louis. Well,some men’s 
modesty has a queer way of showing itself! 





THE CuLTivaror.—For Jan. came to hand just as 
our paper was going to press. It holds on its even way 
and fully sustains its previous good character. An ex- 
tra, or “ Pictorial Cul ivator,” accompanies the present 
number; 


-_ 


The January numbers of the American AGrIcuL- 


edited by Messrs. Allen, and the Onto CuLrivaTor, 
published at Columbus, Ohio, by M. H. Bateham, ed- 


| itor and proprietor, have been recieved—the latter very 


much improved in its appearance—while the former 
neededno imprevements. Both these are excellent 
publications, and well worthy of support. We com- 
mend to all ourreaders the article which we have pub- 
lished from the Agricultarist, which we entitled “Plain 
Talk” We wish them to pause and profit bf it. 





Oat Grass,—A subscriber wants to know something 
about ‘oat grass;” and where the seed can be obtained. 
Who can give him the information? 


CRANBERRIES.— The editor of the New England Far- 
mer acknowledges the receipt of a lot of cranberries, 
of large size and fine appearance, which were raised 
_on upland by Mr. S. P. Fowler, of Danvers, Mass. Mr. 
F, states that his cranberry patch yielded at the rate of 
two hundred and sixty-eight bushels to the acre. 

“A correspondent of the Wool Grower says that he 


be raised by upland cultivation, than from the marshy 
ground where itis usually found ; and that wherever the 


ip .aising cranberries. It is worth a trial. 


nor a wet soil, but a moist, sandy loam, and one that 


called—but I discover nothing of the vine character 
about them—are to be planted in drills, 18 inches apart, 
and hoed once or twice the first season, as you would 
potatoes, or rather stirring the earth about the plant, for 


ts amplest form, from the preparation of | deep hoeing would cover it up completely. They will 
in two yeers form a solid bed, spreading in all direc- © 


tions provided the weeds are kept down between the — 





TuRIsT, published in N. York city, by C. M. Saxton and 


potato will grow there will grow this berry. If this — 
be so, then the American Bottom can beat the werld | 


In relation to the cultivation of the cranberry, the — 
same writer says: “ The land is to be, not a dry soil, 


withstands drouth. The shrubs, or vines as they are 
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ean demonstrate that better, larger, handsomer fruitcan 
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PoTAToEs FRoM SEED.—At the December meeting 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, six verieties of 
potatoes, raised from seed, in three seasons, were ex- 
hibited. They were very large and finely developed— 
the potatoes the present season yielding 500 bushels 
per acre. 





Treacners’ Macazine. This is the title of an Educa- 
tional Magazine, published monthly at Pittsburgh, by 
J. R. Kenneday, and edited “ by a clergyman.” Price 
one dollar per annum. It contains 32 pages octavo, 
and is very handsomely printed. Its moral tone is ex- 
cellent, and It is justsuch a work as we would desire to 
see in the hands of every person entrusted with the im- 
portant work of teaching the youth of the land. 





Mecuanics’ Farr ror att Nations.—The princi- 
plesof Universal Brotherhood appear to be spreading. 
We notice that Prince Albert has come out with a pro- 
position, under the patronage of the Queen, fora great 
fair or exhibition of the “industry of all natious,” to 
be held in London in the summer of 1851. James 
Courden, Esq., Am. Consul at Glasgow, writes as fol- 
lows iu relation to the matter :—‘‘ I am quite sure there 
is nonation on the face of the globe that can outdo the 
Americans in any thing they undertake. Sufficient 
time is allowed ere the proposed exhibition is to come 
off, to enable our ingenious mechanics to bring forth 
something worthy of our noble and beloved country, 
and secure to themselves a handsome reward, if suc- 
cessful competitors; as the prizesare to be one money 
prize, £2,000 sterling, equal to near $10,000; and four 
£1,050 prizes sterling, equal to $5,000 each. If this 
be made generally known, I cannot doubt the United 
States will exhibit some of its exquisite Yankee notions, 
which will prove useful and ornamental at the “ Great 
Fair of all Nations.” 

The American Agriculturist has the following re- 
marks: “* The proposed subjects of exhibition are four- 
fold: raw materials, machinery and mechanical inven- 
tions, manufactures, sculpture, and plastic art in gener- 
al; The design is comprehensive, and there is no taste 
which will not find its food in such variety of store, 
The arrangement is progyessive; it begins with the 
rude mass, without form and void, and ascends to the 
noblest conceptions’of man, as far as they admit of ma- 
terial substance and form. It is proposed that the first 
quinguennial exhibition shall begin the half century in 
1851. All nations are invited without distinction or 
preference, The prizes are to be one money prize of 

£2,000, four of £1,000, one in each of the above sec- 
tions, and medals, which it is hoped may ve conferred 
by the Queen. The promoters of the splendid design 
feel no misgiving as to the possibility of raising £100,- 
000 ($500,000, or more, for the general purposes of 
the exhibition ; and the many influential names, both 
in the provinces andin the metropolis, now pledged to 
the undertaking, leave us at ease on this point. What 
more is wanting tothe success of so grand and so use- 
ful a design, than the zeal of science, and the substan- 
tial encouragements ‘of enterprise and wealth ?, The 


pecuniary amount of the prizes, not to speak of their 
glory, is certain to allure all nations to the arena. In 
that universal competition, itis impossible but that all 
will mutually impart something of their several excel- 
lencies; England her mechanical ingenuity, America 
her boldness of invention, France her unequalled deli- 
cacy and novelty of taste, and even the least and low- 
est nation its traditionary crafts and household lore, 


Fow.ers & WELLS’ PuBLICATIONS.—We have been 
very much gratified, at various times during the past 
year, by the receipt of publications issued from the press 
of Messrs. Fowlers & Wells. Some of these works 
have not received the notice at our hands to which their 
merit entitled them, or the publishers had a right to ex- 
pectin return for their courtesy. But we were unable 
to help it. We desire tocommend to our readers par- 
ticularly, two of their periodicals—“ The American 
Phrenological Journal,’ and the “ Water Cure Jour- 
nal,”?—both handsomely printed monthlies, and abound- 
ing in useful and instructive reading, not only for the 
believers in the doctrines which they are peculiarly de- 
signed to advocate, but for all who are interested in the 
welfare and happiness of the human family. The sub- 
scription price of these publications is one dollar per 
annum each, with the usual discount to clubs. 


Se 


Tue Wire FENcE fever seem to be abating very rap- 
idly, and to help it along the Albany Cultivator throws 


| cold water on itin this wise: ** Much has been said in 


the papers in favor of the cheapnesss and durability of 
wire fences. We fear thata few years’ trial will dis- 
appoint many who have erected them. If the wire 
is so light as to be afforded at less than two dollars per 
rod, heavy cattle will frequently snap it by accidental- 
ly plunging against it, if it is tightly stretched. If 
slack, its frequent swaying motion serves in the course 
of time to crack it off at the post, which tendeney is 
greatly increased by the water which lodges in the 
holes, and gradually diminishes its strength by rusting.” 
We apprehend, moreover, tnat experience will show 
that both “heavy” cattle and light will injure them- 
selves much more than the fence; by “accidentally 
plunging against it.” We would as soon have a parcel 
of covered ‘dead-falls” in a field where we keep ace 


tive young horses or cattle, as an invisible wire fence 
round it. 





Rurat ARCHITECTURE.—Several of our subscibers 
have requested us to resnme thearticles on Rural Ar- 
chitecture published during the past year. We are in- 
tending to do so, as soon as we can get the apropriate 
designs prepared. Weare also preparing a series of pa- 
pers for the instruction of new comers and beginners in 


farming in our western country. Either of these papers 
will be worth the subscription price twice told. 


-_ 


xz A “ Volunteer” tells the N. E. Farmer that white 
lead, finely pulverised, was found to be a most effective 


remedy for harness or saddle galls, in the fatiguing 
marches in Mexico, 


paste with milk. 


Rubbed on dry, or made into a 
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Business Principies of the Farmer. 
From the address of Hon. J. R. Williams, before the Kala- 
mazoo County Agricultural Society. 

Next in importance to the thrift of the farmer, 13 his 
policy and his principles as a business man. A farmer 
should avoid debt, Debt ruins the individual and im- 
pairs the prosperity of the State. Debt isa night-mare 
on anew country. It is the facility of creating debts, 
first by the population at home, next by the merchants 
atroad, that distresses, weighs down, paralyzes, and 
impoverishes us as acommunily. Itis an all perved- 
ing error among us to be in debt one year in anticipa- 
tion; to mortgage one year’s earnings in advance; to 
make promises to be fulfilled out of next harvest, not 
knowing whether that harvest wiil prove adequate to 
meet one-third of the obligations incurred. 1 know 


the traders are oftento blame. They cater to the tastes, 


and tempt the fancics of a man’s family. They de- 
ceive by misrspresentations, that they may secure a 


note, and make use of compulsory laws to enforce fin- , 
al payment. Such creditors are more to blawe than. 


[ Vor. 2, Nol. 


\from debt. Dept makes fearful iu-roads on the inorals 


and weltare of the State. - How many amin starting im 
life with high hopes and hondrable ambition, has vear 
af*er year gained new reputation for integrity, honesty 
and energy, but after he has become involved in debt, 
lost gradually his character and fair fame, by trickery, 
subtertuges and perhaps frauds, which he would but 
yesteruay have abhoired. 

Teave speculation, leave notes of hand, leave buy- 
ing and selling, leave debt and trade to the trader and 
miller, to such of us as have been guilty of the fatal 
folly of embarking on the troubled sea. There are 
necessary exchanges to be made, necessary funds to 
be raised for the purchase of crops, and antil a surplas 
of domestic wealth is accumulated,-we must procure 
these means from abroad, and become responsible as 
debtors. This is a necessity that must be met. Don’t 
envy thetrader. Traders asa whole class don’t get 
wealthy al fast as farmers. Let forty young men at 
twenty-one become traders, and forty more hec me 
farmers. Atthe aze ol'fifty, one quarter of the farmers 


the debtors. They deserve no sympathy for theirloss-| can buy the traders a!l up. My impression without 


es. ‘They deserve the aid of no compulsory process to 


aid them in meanness and injustice. But the error of 


running into debt is an all-pervading one, reaching all 
kinds of people. Even the farmer who owns his bun- 
dreds of acres, seems to become restive as soon as he 
finds himself {ree from debt, and c aves and grasps at 
all the land that joins him. He creates a debt for new 
land—he creates debts for extra labor and teams used 
in its cultivation, and year after year his staple crop is 
used up, in struggles to extricate himself again from the 
heavy burdei:of business and debt. No village trader 
opens his new stock, but whole families flock, to vie 
wiih each other in getting the first selection of bonnets 
and artificials, mouslin de Jaines and alpacas. In the 
village, tne fashions of the city are aped and carica- 
tured. But debt follows them all as surely as their 
shadows. Itis an universal folly, of buying every 
thing, because every thing can be booked. By necessi- 
ty, even the most honest and conscientious fail in their 
calculation of paying the trader. He fails to make his 
payments abroac, and is generally in debt one year in 
advance. How can it be otherwise, when the credits 
on his books extend to 12, 18 and 24 months—an aver- 
age perhaps of eighteen months. But the blasting, 
fatal result of the whole policy is this. Buying on cre- 
dit, the trader pays higher for bis goods and wares. 
He pays so habitually, year after year, and his custo- 
mer foots the bill, The farming population thus pay 
a constayt penalty of 10to 20 per cent, a contribution 
levied upon their industry and toil, by the transporters, 
and the merchant class of great eastern cities, whose 
e@pulence and magnificence is, in part, the result of our 
follies. Where isthe remedy? It isin you; in you 
individually; in you collectively. Blame not the tra- 
der that he snatches up all the currency and sends it off. 
Blame him not for high prices. Blame him not for 
essing his collections, but blame yourselves, for the 
suicidal folly that enchains the community in debt and 
distress, and eats up their substance. Let each and 
every individual forswear debts, never buy till be has 
earned, and then with the cash buy 10 or 20 per cent 
cheaper. The traderwill buy as much cheaper, = 
Debt costs high. It costs time, it costs money, it 
costs anxiety. It sometimes costs self-respect. It 
costs to be in debt, even when payment is made at ma- 
turity. It costs cruelly when payment is made under 
compulsion of the law. To be a good farmer a man 
should be independent. By independent I do not 
mean that a man should be apig; that men should 
mistake bad wanners for independence, or should for- 
et!o be civil, courteous, and well bred to each other. 
Piven he should be able ‘o look every man in the eye, 
should be independent of expedients and deceptions. 
In order to be thus independent a man should be free 





inquiring is, that take the whole traders otf this coun- 
try, from its first settlement, and their aggregate pro- 
perty would not more than pay their aggregate debts. 

know there are exceptions, but one swallow does not 
make a summer. Take half a township cf farmers any- 
where, and see if their aggregate property will not pay 
their aggregate debts. You will find that as a commu- 
nity, they have gone steadily along, although encum- 
bered with debt and sickness, and quietly doubled or 
quadrupled the value of their farms, while successive 
crops of traders in each village, have become bankrupt 
or abandoned their business as hopeless. I mean no- 
thing personal. If not true in this jcounty, it is true as 
ageneral law. It is certainly true in the county in 
which I reside, one of the best in the State. 

A farmer should not be a trading man. If your horses, 
wagons or implements don’t suit, sell them, but don’t 
be always trafficing and bartering. There isa kind of 
men around the conntry who jockey some, cheat some, 
and work a little. One in a hundred succeeds, the 
others fail in their calcuiations. A regular schemer, 
take his own word for it, makes money at every trade, 
and grows poor every year by it. Take twenty regu- 
lar sharks, and let them spend all their time for a year 
and save $300 each on their trades, each has lost 300 
days’ work, and the community has lost, the State is 
poorer by 6000 days’ work: yet they all made money. 
I know a man who once boasted to me that his tact 
year in and year out, was worth $2,50 perday. Tha 
forcibly reminded me that the $2,50 must come wrong- 
fully out of somebody. If any of you have sow 
bo s, whose tact is worth half that sum, I advise you 
to put a lock upon your granary. 

This brings me to the consideration that aman should 
stick to his trade. What aman fits himself for that let 
him follow.—lIf he don’t succeed where he has ex- 

erience, he certainly cannot succeed where he has no 
Lacerfities. Don’t cease to be a good farmer for the 
felicity of being a bankrupt merchant, a quack doctor 
or a pettifogging lawyer. The best blacksmith is re- 
spected and wields an influence in the world and in his 
way isa teacher and a creator, while a poor lawyer, or 
poor or beware half-witted impostors, are the con- 
tempt of society. 

“act well your part, there all the honor lies.”’ 

But allis of no avail, unless the farm is carried on 
with rigid economy—economny in doors, economy ont 
of doors. There are certain signs, certain ear-imarks 
by which a farme'’s thrift may be judged and his credit 
tested. Itis a bad sign to see him take his team ‘rom 
the plow and harness it up to run after the new goods 
in the village, or travelling mountebanks. It isa bad 
sign to see a farmer smoking on a counter in a village, 
while his wife is splitting wood in a snow-storm, at 
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home. It is a bad sign to see the woman of the house| The earcf the horse is one of.the most beautiful 


waste all the ashes and soap grease, and buy hard soap 
at thestores. It is a bad sign to see a man’s harness 
tied up with ropes. It 1s a bad sign to see a man shut 
up his flock of sheep without water. It is a bad sign 
foi a woinan to carry batter to market, one ha! f butter- 
milk, the other half salt. Itis a bad sign torun upa 
billat the grocer’. for dried apples, codfisii and mack- 
erel, and everything a diseased appetite craves. Itisa 
bad sign to send a boy with corn and a jug to the dis- 
tellery, to buy whisky for pickles, especially after cu- 
cumber time is past. It’s a bad sign to see a tarmer feed 
his hogs, sheep and caltle in the pablic high-way, thus 
infringing upon the public rights with a nuisance, when 
he might be greatly fertizing his own fields. ' 





Subsoiling. 


The use of the subsoil plow is gradually extending 
among us, and when careful experiments have been 
mnade with it, and the results noted, there has been a 
govd profit arising from its use. We have ever been 
¢autious in recommending farmers to adopt new modes 
of culture unless there are good reasons for it. This 
mode of stirring the soil deeply Is founded in reason, 
and we would re-advise farmets, where they can con- 
sistently with their means, fo give it a faithful trial._— 
The additional expense is something, inasmuch as a 
subsoil plow is needed, and an extra team to follow al- 
ter the common plow. We extract the following from 
the Werking Farmer, communicated by Mr. James 
Campbell, of Weston, New Jersey. 

He sub<oiled every other land ina large field this 
year, the surface plowing and manuring being the same 
thronghout the whole field. He has now ga‘hered his 
¢rop, and measured the produce of the subsoiled and un- 
soiled lands separately; the reguits are, that the sub- 
soiled portions of the field produced at the rate of six- 
ty-uine bnshels of shelled corn per acre; while the 
part not sulsoiled produced sixty-one and a half bush- 
els per acre. The editor of that paper thinks Mr. 
Campbell will find the difference in yield much greater 
the second year than the first, as the subsoil by the 
free adinission of the atmosphere, and the gases held 
in it, will be rendered more capable of adding to the 
nitrition of plants. Mr. Campbell remarked that there 
was not so much difference in the yield, ax he had snp- 
posed there would be during the summer, for during 
thedry weather there was great difference in the size, 
color, and appearance of the stalks in favor of the sub- 
soiled jand; but an abundance of rain during the time 
¢he coin was filling aid ripening, it gave the unsubsoiled 
portions a better opportnnity than during drougtt. 


This proves that subsoiled land will stand drought 
better than unsubsoiled. 





The Horse Known by his Ears, 

Tha size, position, and motion of the ears of a horse 
are important points. Those rather smail than large, 
placed not tor far apart, erect ani! quick in motion, in- 
dicate both breeding and spirit; and if a horse is in 
the frequent habit of carrying one ear forward and the 
other backward, and especially if he does so on a jour- 
ney, he will generally possess both spirit and continu- 
ance. Thestretehing of the ear in contrary directions 
shows that he is attentive to everything thatis pa sing 
around him; and while he is doing this, he cannot be 
much fatizued. nor likely soon to become $0. 

It has been renarked that few horses sleep without 
poling one ear forward, in order that they may receive 
motice of the approach of objects in any direction.— 
When horses or mules march in company, atnight, 
those in front direct their ears forward; those in the 
rear direct them backward; and those in the midile ot 
the train tum them laterally or crosswise —the whole 


seeining thus to be actuated by one feeling which watch- 
€s their general safety. 


parts about him, and by few things is the temper more 
surely indicated than by its motion. The ear is more 
intelligible even than the eye, and a person accustomed 
to the horse, can tell, by the expressive motion of that 
organ, almost all that he thinks or means. When a 
horse lays his ears flat back on his neck, he most as- 
suredly is meditating mischief, and the bystander should 
be aware of his heele or his teeth. In play, the ears 
will be laid back, bat not so decidedly nor so long. A 
quick change in their position, and more particularl 
tne expression of the eye at the time will distinguis 
between playfulness and vice. 

The hearing of the horse is remarkably acute. A 
thousand vibrations of the air, too slight to make any 
impression on the human ear, are readily perceived by 
him. It is well known to every hunter that theery of 
hounds will be recognized by the horse, and His ears 
will be erect, and he will be all spirit and impatience, a 
considerable time before the rider is conscious of the 
least sound.—[The Horse and his Rider. 


From the Ohio Cultivator. 
Fiowers. 
[From the Report of the Committee,on Flowers, made at the 
Oberiin (Ohio) Fair, by a lady.) 
Asa day without a sun, 
' Asa fair without some fun, 
As an evening with no moun, 
As a bowl! without a spoon, 
As a night withouta star, 
Asa Jehu With no car, 
Asatre: without its leaves, 
Asa harvest without sheaves, 
As a nest without its bird, 
Asa song that can’T be heard, 
Asa rock without its moss, 
Asa bucklir with no boss, 
As the ground without its grass, 
As a lad without a lass, 
Asa hive without its sweets, 
Asa gourmand without meats, 
Asafop withont a cane, 
As abargain withou' gain, 
‘Asan eye without its fire, 
As a minstrel with nolyre, 
As a heart without a joy, 
Asachild without a toy, 
Asa bird which never sung, 
As a woman with no TONGUE, 
As a woman withont RIGH’S 
And asdays without their nights, 
Asaman without a wife, 
As a boy with no jack-knife, 
Asa king without a ceurt, 
As aman without a forte, 
As astudent without books, 
Or as love without its looks, 
As a farmer without land, 
As an hour-giass without sand, 
Asa merchant without trade, 
And as laborers unpaid, 
As mechanics without tools, 
Asa country without schools, 
As the sun without its rays, 
Or a doctor in these days, 
As a princess without pearls, 
As a belle without her curls, 
Or a party without girls, © 
Such were summer’s sunny hours, 
Without blossoms, without howers, 
Such were earth without its flowers, 
In behalf of the Committee, 








M. E. HODGE. 
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Banner Wheat, 
OR KLOSS BLUE STEM WINTER WHEAT. 


We have occasionally made some remarks on this 
wheat. Brother Drew, ofthe Gospel Banner, in an ex- 
cellent address before the Franklin (Maine) Agricul- 
tural Society, makes the following very interesting re- 
marks on this subject: 


And speaking of personals, you will allow me to ad- 


vert once more to my experience with what I call the 
Banner wheat. I observed that, originally, I received 
a single spoonful from the Patent Office, in Washington. 
Hon. Rufus McIntire of Parsonsfield, also received the 
same quantity at the same time. This isall I have 
heard of in thiscountry. Mr. MclIntire’s success in 
York county has been good. He has published ac- 
counts of it in the Boston papers. He thinks it the win- 
ter wheat for Maine. Last year [ sent seme of it into 
every county in our State. In some cases it proved a 
failure; and I was glad it did, because it showed causes 
of failure- not chergenele to the grain or to the climate. 
In all such cases, the wheat had been sown too late the 
precedes autuma, or on flat, heavy lands, liable to be 
eaved badly by frosts. Whenever sowed in August, 
or, if later, when sowed on sandy loam, where the wa- 
ter will not stand, and where the snow did not blow off 
by high winds sweeping over it, the wheat did well.— 
I consider it perfectly sure against the weevil on ac- 
count of its earliness only; and for the same reason, near- 
ly as sure against the rust. Ifthe grain fills before the 
muggy, dog-day weether arrives, there is no danger 
from rust. Sown in August, it will ordinarily ripen 
early in July following, and that is before the weevils 
arrive, or the rusting weather begins. 
I have taken a little pains to ascertain the average 
ield of this wheat the past season, and so far as I have 
boas able to gain facts, I find that it bac averaged twen- 
ty-five bushels per acre of one bushel’s sowing. I as- 
certain, too, thatin the counties of Kennebec and Som- 
erset, on the Kennebec River, there have been, within a 
month past, three hundred bushels of itsown. Perhaps 
it would be a reasonable calculation to say there has 
been as much sown in all the other (eleven) counties in 
the State; and if so, Mother Earth has already received 
six hundred bushels ofthat mch grain. Should what is 
sown now, yield as well next year as ithas done the 
present, there will bein our State, by another July, fif- 
teen thousand bushels, which will seed the whole State 
pretty well. I believe every farmer may find a piece 
of land on his farm, on which that wheat will be as sure 
as is corn; and if each man raised but one acre, it would 
greatly stop the terrible clanking of New York mills, so 
far as Maine ears are concerned.—New England Far- 


mei. 


United States Board of Agriculure. 





It was a recommendation of Washington that there 
should be a Home department of Agriculture. ‘It will 
not be doubted,” said that wige and sagacions man, 
“that with reference either to individual or national 
welfare, agriculture is of primary importance. In pro- 
portion as‘nations advance in population, and other cir- 
cumstences of maturity, this truth becomes more ap- 
parent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more and 
more an object of public. patronage. Institutions for 
supporting it grow up, eupported by the public purse, 
and to what object can it be dedicated with greater pro- 
priety?”? Political preferment has always been in such 
demand that this recommendation of Washington has 
never been acted upon, and we have now men among 
the farmers of the country who affect to believe that the 
idea of supporting institutions for the promotion of agri- 
culture by the public purse is a puerile idea, and one 
that ought not to receive the attention of the agricultu- 





ral community. While this idea is promulgated with 
zeal and industry, worthy of a better cause, among us, 
other nations are waking upto the importance of the 
subject, and are establishing schools and other institu- 
tions for the very purpose of giving their young men a 
more thorough knowledge of the aj plication of science 
to agricultural pursuits,as at present done—and to 
qualify them to direct both the practical routine of the 
business skillfully, on the farm, and to enter with accu- 
racy into future investigations and research, for the pur- 
pose of developing principles as yet not well understood. 

We hope that the “sober second thought” of the peo- 
ple will prompt them to ask of our Congress to put the 
reeommendation of Washington into practice, and that 
a Board of Agriculture may be established. Such a | 
Board, duly organized and filled with competent men 
would be fruitful in “national benefits,” and be the 
means of disseminating avast amount of knowledge 
throughout the Union—knowledge that would be of 
essential service in the peaceful but indispensable bus- 
iness which clothes, feeds and sustains us all.—Maine 
Farmer. 











STARCH FRoM INDIAN Corn.—The Ohio Statesman 
informs us that large quantities of starch are made from 
this grain in that State. An establishment near Col- 
umbus is said to use 20,000 bushels of corn annually for 
this purpose. No attention is now paid to the colorfof 
the corn, as by the improved modes of manufacturing, 
as light colored starch is produced fiom the dark col- 
ored varieties, as from the white. The quality of the 
starch here made is said to be supertor, commanding a 
higher price in New York and N. Orleans than that 
made from wheat. The offal of the grain is fed to hogs 
and at the manufactory alluded to, 500to 500 head are 
annually fattened. 
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